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ABSTRACT 

At present, the section of Buffalo 
majority of the residents are white carries most of 
K-8 schools with their extremely limited seventh an 
offerings. The sections of the community in which t 
residents are black now carry the-iieavy burdens of 
and teacher turnover that result in lower education 
All the schools puffer from lack of even the most f 
equipment such as books^ dictionaries, globes, and 
School Complexes can provide a solaition that will c 
less than simply replacing the existing old buildin 
present locations. The Complex concept also opens u 
for a much higher quality of education available to 
the basis of real equality and without segregation, 
would belong to a larger community as a whole, resp 
/responsible to that total community. This study att 
locations, attendance areas, and organizations for 
make it feasible for the board of Education in Buff 
racial imbalance, progressively, at least from the 
Ways to meet this goal are described within the con 
plant obsolescence problem and the urgent need to p 
improving the quality of schooling at every grade 1 
pupil. (Author) 
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March 25, 1970 



I'lr, Eugene Johnson, President 

Board of Education 

Union Free School District Ko. 1 

Tovjn of Tonav;anda 

Kenmore, Nevj York 

Dear Mr. Johnson: 



1/e are subndtting herev/ith reports on Component rr3 and jrk-of 
Project 1990 in accordance v;ith the contractual arrangements dated 
December I6, 1968, 

This final report is a revision of previous reports subniitted 
to Dr. Joseph Hanch, the Superintendents of Schools of Buffalo. It 
reflects considerations and suggestions made for improving the report 
by members of the Superintendent's staff, 

VJe are .hopeful that the conclusions and recommendations of this 
report I'dll be found most useful in improving educational facilities 
as v/ell as educational programs in the public schools of Buffalo, 

Because of the v/idespread interest in planning for middle schools, 
vie respectfully suggest that this report should be made available to all 
to v:hom it might be useful. 



V/e express our deep appreciation to all v/ho cooperated in this 
undertaking. 




Robert A. Dentler 
Director 
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CHAFEER I 
A NEW MIDDLE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Considerations in Planning Middle Schools 

Old buildings that must be replaced', racial segregation that must 
be corrected, teacher shortages and turnover, and most fundamental, the 
urgent need for improvement of educational programs for all groups in 
the population these are the problems that any plan for Buffalo's 
schools must address. In proposing a middle school program, this 
study seeks to make substantial contributions to all four of these 
basic needs. 

The middle school years, critical as they axe in the child's edu- 
cation, cannot be isolated from the primary education years or those 
years that follow. Although the task undertaken vas to suggest a pro- 
gram of middle school construction, this study indicates as veJ-1 hov; 
the nevr middle school program can change and improve educational op- 
portunity in both primary and secondary schools. 

The basic approach taicen in this plan is to improve educational 
quality by providing a wealth of courses of study from which the indi- 
vidual child can drav;. Given the freedom to choose, the help ^and gui- 
dance 'of experienced specialized staff, and a rich variety of resource 
materials suited to all kinds of learning styles, the child can develop 
in his own unique way -~ learning about many things, learning how to 
get answers to his ov7n questions, and discovering his own interests 
and aptitudes* 

To achieve such an educational program within the normal limited 
school budget, enough children must be brought together to make it 
possible to form many different classes studying specialized subjects* 

ERLC 



The school, too, must be lairge enough to be able to buy resource 
materials that are usually out of the financial reach of the srsall 
neighborhood school* Such materials include ir.odern educational tech- ^ 
nolog;^'', fine libraries, athletic equipF.ent and facilities, health 
facilities, and coimunity services- If the school enrollment is large 
enough, the services of specialists on the teaching staff can be fully 
used, . 

Size is also critical in achieving racial balance in Buffalo, a 
city that has a rigid residential segregation pattern more severe than 
the typical Northern urban center. Bringing together children from 
several neighborhoods in a single midd2.e school complex overrides such 
residential segregation, 

Stabilitj'- is another factor that calls for larger schools than 
Buffalo has traditionally built • In our mobile society, people move 
frequently although many of these moves ar^ short distances within a 
city as old areas become less fashionable and new ones are developed, 
JThe small school forces children to transfer frequently as their parents 
move, disrupting the individual child's education and the schools' pro- 
gram. The larger school, drawing from a broader feeder area, is more 
impervious to these residence changes. The family may move but still 
stay in the same school zone. 

Teacher turnover, too, is reduced. The nev; inexperienced teacher 
finds more help and guidance in the larger school v;here the experienced 
spc'jialized staff has as part of its cuties the training of new teachers. 
Team-teaching maiies it possible for the new teacher to v:ork closely 
with his more experienced colleagues. The profession becomes more 
challenging and more gratifying. Advancement in the larger setting is 




nore possible, and ambitious young people can look for-^card to interest- 
ing careers in the complex, rather then viev'ing teaching as a closed- 
door, deadend job. 

In the light of these goals, the large school cor.plex pcses two 
problems: First, ho\r to protect both the safety and the individuality 
oV each child within the large complex and second, where to place the 
nev schools to serve the city best. 

To solve the first problem the "mini" school vas developed within 
the "maxi'' coat of the total complex; a school vithin a school small 
enough to create the intimacy and vannth of the small neighborhood 
school, 5^et part of the vigorous whole and v:ithin easy reach of all 
its programs and facilities. 

Where to build such a complex raises important and sometimes com- 
peting issues • Several criteria v;ere kept constai'itly in mind in 
choosing sites and feeder patterns for the six middle school complexes 
proposed in this plan. These criteria ri^olve about the issues of 
economy, racial balance and enx^aAity of treatment, miniinam disturbance 
of the normeil life of the child and the corrinunity, and the enrichment 
of the life of Buffalo and its citiisens of all ages. 

Criteria for Choosing Sites 

!• Use existing school plants wherever possible. 

This results both in economies in construction and in lessening 
of disruption to traditional, school patterns. 

2. Achieve racial. bar-.ance in each complex close to the actual 
proportions of the races in the present prir.ary grades (l~U) in the 
public ?:chools. 



These prir.ary school chilcier. L:^ :he pupils in the riiddl 

schools at the end cf fcvcc years v:hen some cf the new schcols v/ill be 
opening their doors, 

3. Avoid vide disparity in the racial cor.pcsition of the six 
middle schools* . * 

Stresses and strains result fron such wide disparities. 
Schools tend to develop reputations for being "good schools" cr "bad 
schools" where prejudice or custom sticmatiees schools by their cor.- 
position cr tr;eir location, vHien all the available schools provide 
equally good facilities and similax patterns of pupil enrollment such 
status considerations are ninimized, ' 

k, EawrGize travel time for all children Jn tho. /one served. 

This criterion is critically important in achieving the ob- 
jective of full equality of treatment for all groups in the city. In 
the past, in Buffalo as in most other cities of the North, integration 
to the extent that it was accomplished placed a heavy burden on the 
black child* He was foi'ceu to ti'avel long uis lances into the v.^}iite 
community to desegregate the neighborhood schools attended by white 
children v/hQ needed only to v;alk to their nearby school. The schools 
in the blacl; community continued to be totally segregated, or vvhere 
they were closed, the black community V7as deprived of needed public 
space for recreation and other community purposes • An additional 
burden that this method of achieving desegregation placed on the black 
child was that of attending school in a strange neighborhood v;here he 
v/as often the uninvited guest. The white child had the more comfort- 
able role of host. 



To overcome these serious shortcomings of earlier plans for 
school desegregation, sites for the middle -schools were sought that 
provide equal travel time for both black and white" children. Not every 
, one 'of the six complexes chosen meet;s''this requirement fully, but over 
the city as a whole considerable equality cf travel time v;as achieved. 
The sites chosen are as close to the centers of their attendance areas 
as possible so 'that' many children both black and white can walk to 
school- Pupils who will ride the bus to school will come from all ends 
of the zone and from all thf separate communities served by the school 
in roughly equal numbers. 

5. Select S'ites of a public nature, not identified with any one 
ethnic group. • - , 

6. Seek proximity to public or private cultural, recreational, 
or educational facilities. 

Criteria 5 and 6 are closely related and serve two ends. The 
first avoids the ^'host-guest role for either the black or white child. 
Travel to a totally- unfamiliar area that may . be viewed as hostile, 
places a heavy ps;^chological burden on the cliild and his parents. 
Riblic places, such as universities or the downtown civic area, that 
Buffalo citizens are ' accustomed to frequent and. that do not have a 
specific ethnic association, make for more ready integration of the 
• children and foster adult -paxticipation in the life of the school. 

Such public .places have 'another h'igh value. They can provide 
an enriched curriculum. The school can and should involve -nearby cul- 
tural, recre^ionalj and Educational facilities and their expert staffs 
directly in program. . . . " 

?• Avoid relocation* of families J businesses, or 'industry In each 
of the six sites chosen open land, readily- available, was sought. In" 
LC tly one case will even minor relocation be needed* 



IletroDolitan Educational Parks 

The plan for Buffalo middle schools takes into consMeratdon^ 
seperate study of educational park development for the Nigara Frontier 
made as part of Project 1990. Three such Parks were recommended. 
These Educational Parks vdll draw children -from the fifth grade 
through coirjiminity college^ providing a high level of educational- 
quality and bringing tocether urban and suburban children. Attendace 
in the metropolitan" Parks vjill be voluntarj^r. It is expected that 
about 16 percent of the elgible Buffalo school children vdll elect 
to attend school in these Parks. If these Parks are not buill, the 
plan for Buffalo needs only minor correction* 

IJherever practical, the plan for the six Buffalo middld schools 
incorporates the* educational policy of tieing the middle school ad- 
ministratively and educationally to a high school* or to a primary * 
school. The jniddle school complex itself embodies many of the high 
quality features of the Educational Park by providing centrally-shared 
facilities and staff serving a cluster of schools* 

Finally, an underlying principle in the plan is to provide the 
child and his parents uith options, A new school must serve for a 
ininimum of 50 years; But\ invfthg^e years there vdll be many changes 
in educational policy and in^«ommunity educational goals. Flexibility 
in construction and opportuMLies for free choice prevent the dead 
hand of the past from stilling the qidck life of the present. 



■ Metropolitan educational parks provide one such option, llagnet 
schools provioie another. On the primary school levels this plan pro- 
poses that pupils continue to be provided v/ith the option of transfers 
for integration through an expansioii of the present busing program. 
For those parents v/ho elect to ^keeg their children close to home, 
the quality of lihese still-segregated schools is enhanced by the 
proposal xor combining small schools into coimunity-service^ early- • 
childhood centers. These can be governed locally and vjill provide 
preschool^ kindergarten and primary education through fourth gi^ade, 
as well as serving local community social service, health, and ed- 
ucation needs. 

. Throughout the plan, a pervasive concern is for the close involve- 
ment of the community both in decision-making and in the daily life of 
the schools. • For example , the architect's plan for the new Fillmore 
School includes a parent pavillion with space for secretarial help and 
files for the use of community people ^ for the parents' association, 
for those v/ho may be goverrdng or volunteering for v/ork in the school. 
Daytime adult education is proxdded for as v/ell as, the more traditional 
evening adult education and training programs. All the central facil- 
ities serving the pupils are open too, to the community and. are de- 
signed to serve the community. 

The plan opens a nev/ road. Hov; far the children of .Buf f a^o will 
be c;.ble to travel on this new road' rests with the people of Buffalo, 
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CHAPTER II ■ 
URGEI^T PRVBLEIvlS CF TILE BUFFALC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

^ Id Builainga and Nevj Construction 

"Educational facilities at all levels particularly at the high 
school level are over-age and obsolete and require extensive reno- 
vation" was the x-zly the State Education Department characterized the 
schools of Buffalo in December 1967."^ A stuiy^ released at that ^me 
found that of the 100 or so school buildings in Buffalo, fexver than 10 
v;ere built since 195.0. T\-.'enty buildings still in us'^e date back to the 
19th century, 

"VJith a long histor^^r of limited maintenance , it is not surprising 
to find a great many details affecting operation vhich need correction 
either immediately or in the near future.." These include deadend cor- 
ridors, combustible tiles, inadequate lighting, coal furnaces (66 
schools use coal, most of the furnaces are over 30 years old), nc auto- 
matic controls. 

"in summary, over 75 of the buildings are in need of some remodel- 
ing, renovation, or updating." 'j 

The State study, in making this evaluation of the Buffalo school 
plant, estimated a need for $89,5555000 for new construction and reno- 
vation of school buildings with an additional $19,000,000 needed for 
vivtal repairs. 



•^Press statement, release by New York State Education Department. 

'"University of the State of New York, State Education Department: 

"study of Buffalo Schools," December I967, (hereafter cited as State 
Study). C. 
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A school building inven^^ory prepared by Professor Austin D. Svanson 
for the Western New York School Stady Counr^il in I9693 found that 32 
elenentary schools or old wings of the schools should be replaced be- 
fore 1975 > another 29 by L98O. Seven high schools or their old wings 
also need replacement by 1975? with another five by 1930.^ 

Buffalo has been struggling to begin this massive renev;al of its 
school plant, greatly hampered by limited construction funds. The 
very fact that so much of the school plant must be replaced gives 
Buffalo a unique opportunity to create something new and better. 
Cities with better and more modern plants are finding it hard to sug- 
gest and make the sweeping changes the public seeks ^ since they must 
continue to use existing schools- 

The Buffalo Board of Education is committed to a program of mid- 
dle school construction, although funds have not yet been appropriated. 
By building these middle schools for children from the fifth to eighth 
grades great strides can be made in solving the obsolrete plant prob- 
lem. This study has found that by constructing six middle schools of 
the size and in the location proposed by this plan, it will be immediately 
possible to close dov/n 23 of the oldest elementary schools xn the city. 

The financial savings are substantial. These 23 schools will not have 

" 1 

to be replaced, and city resources will be increased thro^jh the return 

i' . 

of many of these school buildings to the city for resale to the public. 



•^Western New York School Study Council, State University of New 
York at Buffalo, T)r . Austin D. Swanson: "School Building Inventory for 
Erie and lagara County/' 19*69 

^This estimate was based on an anticipated 50-year life of a school 
with an additional I5 years following a major rehabilitation. 
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The investment in the new middle schools will bring naximim educa- 
tional value for the education dollar spent. Buffalo will not just replace 
or renew the same school at the same site. It can make a quick advance into 
higher quality of educational opportunity for all of its children. 

Old Fashioned Education and New Needs 

In 1968, more than 6k percent of Buffaloes seventh and eighth graders 
iitill attended elementary schools where the program had not made substan- 
tive changes from 1951 to 1967. Twenty-eight of Buffaloes elementary 
schools still go through the eighth grade today with lew enrollments,-^ 

As long ago as 1951 a State survey^ opposed the impoverished educa- 
tion for children in these grades that resu]?^s from serving too few pupils. 
Their recommendation was that at least 300 pupils were needed in each 
school in the two grades to provide even the minimum state curriculum 
requirements. By I9673 the State f^lt this^numtJer was too small. 

.-'.70 percent of the K-8 schools have less than 200 pupils 
in grades 7 and 8. As a result of the small enrollment, 
the secondary programs in these schools suffers. Even a 
300 pupil unit in the secondary school grades is now too 
small to provide strong J full-time specialists in each 
curriculum area." By 1968, 9I percent of the K-8 schools 
had still not reached the minimum enrollment recommended 
ty the State at mid-century. (See Table II. l). 

The middle and juni^ high schools of Buffalo had an average of 75O 

pupils in these two grades in I968 and gave a much better education, but 

3-ess than 36 percent of Buffaloes seventh and eighth graders received 

this education. 



^Buffalo Public Schools^ Organization Analysis as of October 3^ 1969 

^University of the State of New York, State Ednoation Department: 
"Bu.'^falo Public Schools in the Mi TKenhi t^-hl: tVutniy." 1951; 

6state Study, 19^7, p.17. 
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TABLE II-l 



K-8 ELEI^INTARY SCHOOLS op BUFFALO AN? ENEOLU-EKT IN 
GRADES 7 & 8, Oct. 1969 



Enrcllsient* 



Scnooi 


Grade 7 


Grade 0 
t - — — 


Total Grade. 


1 


bO 


^0 
d2 


12c: 


D 


95 


75 


170 


1 1 
1± 




bO 


12/ 


19 


o7 


122 


209 




^5 






<L<L 






1^5 




^•3 

oi 


bb 




'51 


qL 






^57 


m- ^ 


{ 


C)7li 




77 
f f 




J-y f 






1 PQ 


P70 


uu 


I8l 


218 


399 


U5 


97 


lOU' 


201 


52 


111+ 


112 


226 


56 


llU 


100 


211+ 


63 


9U 


93 


187 


6U 


56 


58 ■ ^ 


llU 


66 


139 


119 


258 


67 


82 


93 


175 


68 


103 


98 


201 


69 


87 


101 


188 


72 


96 


84 


180 


76 


126 


111 


237 


77 


208 


163 


371 


78 


9U 


79 


173 


80 


9U 


76 


170 


81 


175 


156 


. 331 


82 


1U3 


136 


279 



Totals 

7th and 8th graders in K-8 Schools 5j8U9 55.3fj 

In Junior High Schools and Middle Schools U,736 kk.7% 



Total 7th and 8th grade regular 
enrollment 10,585 100 fo 



Source: Buffalo Public Schools Organization Analysis, Cc\>ober 3, I969 
*rces not include any pupils in atypical 7th or 8th grade classes* 
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In 19^9? librarian services were available in only 12 rf the 
28 K-8 schools, small amounts of special teacher services were 
available in home economics, industrial arts^ sv/imming and foreign 
languages. Limited guidance help was found in about half of the 
schools, sustained mostly by federal funding of short-range 
programs . 

In view of the fact that on leaving these K-8 schorls pupils 
must choose between vocational and academic careers, their educa- 
tional deprivation may never be remedied and their individual 
talents and potential never discovered. 

Forty-five percent of the public high school boys go to the 
vocational schools where academic subjects are of only secondary 
interest. They have made the choice of vocational training without 
any exploration of the vast fields of knowledge that should be open 
to their young minds. 

Perhaps a decade or two ago the loss to him would have been 
solely the restrictions placed on his personal intellectual 
development and the pleasure that would give him throughout his 
life* Today the loss is even greater both to him in his job 
opportunities and to society which needs more and more highly- 
skilled workers with broad knowledge in many fields. Entering 
the thermonuclear age, these youngsters can no longer get by with 
the kind of knowledge sufficient to the machine-industrial age 
we are just leaving. School Superintendent Joseph Manch set up 
a Committee to Study the Vocational Programs that reported: 
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Many of the er.plovTnent factors which character- 
ized the period of the development' of the voca- 
tional program in Buffalo do not exist today. 
The graduate of today faces an employment market 
•which may require adaptability to several skills 
..••to succeed they will have to have more 
general knowledge in communication skills, mathe- 
matics, science and a cluster of trade-indu.striai 
skills. 7 

• • 

The Superintendent summed it up: 

Since students in Buffalo enter vocational 
schools at the age of I3 or lU, that iS; after 
graduation from elementary school at the 5th 
grade level, there hasn't been much of an 
attempt or much opportunity to assess the de- 
sires or the aptitudes of the^e young people ,8 

The education program this study proposes for the middle 

complexes comes to grips with this question, recognizing the 

.severe financial handicaps under which the Buffalo school system 

must operate. The complexes call for specialist teachers in a 

wealth of subjects, but keep the same pupil-teacher ratio that 

now obtains in the present Fillmore schools The difference lies 

in the number of children Mho are brought together and in the 

fact that the staff is shared and is fully used. The same 

money spent on teachers now can open a new intellectual world 

to these young teenagers and provide them with some knowledge 

of their own capacities before they decide their educational 

futures. 

Throughout the Bliffalo school system there is a lack of teaching 
and learning materials with many dneoulties between schools. 
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Scarce supplies can go further in a Ccnplex and with ncre equality because 

they ar^ shared in conmon facilities and are fully used. 

The 1967 State study lists major needs rf Buffalo schools thus: 

....reference and supplementary books in all content areas. 
Other reference materials needed are children' i£ magazines; 
pamphlets; encyclopedias; atlases; dictionaries; and film- 
strips and recordings in social studies, science and health. 
The provision of these and other materials in content sub- 
jects would encourage teachers to develop ways of ^differen- 
r.iating instruction.... 

....Appropriate maps and globes are needed in many classrooms. 
Science supplies and equipment are needed in each of th^ unit 
areas. Manipulative devices for the teaching of m.athematics 
are especially needed in the primary grades. 

In January, l%9y the Superintendent of Schools of Buffalo in his 

budget requests pleaded for more funds for equipping the schools, stating 

that deletions from earlier budgets had "created a backlog of critical 

needs." 

Project Opportunity, which functions in several of the elementary 
schools, has involved teachers in the use of new audiovisual devices to 
strengthen the educational program. However, this has not yet been 
extended to the whole system. 

e 

Starting with this need, the middle school plan developed extensive 
library and audiovisual resource centers f<^r use by teachers, students, 
and the community in each of the six complexes proposed. Duplication of 
such facilities in each of the present 28 K-8 schools is obviously out of 
the question. Centralized use by a larger number of children eases the 
financial cost and is one answer provided in the plan. In addition^ the 
Federal funding programs (see Appendix) can help equip the new kinds 
of facilities such as community-service centers proposed in the plan. 
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The State Study in I967 found that pupil achievement in Buffalo waf^ 
markedly lower than in the State as a whole and that with twice as many 
secondary school pupils, the public schools won only half as many Regent 
scholarships as the Buffalo non-public schools^ that fewer Buffalo child 
ren went <">'n to further education than in any of the other Big Six cities 
of the State. 

The State Study recognized that the financial plight of Buffalo 
impoverishes the schools. But boyond that, it suggests that '^the 
Buffalo public secondary schools need to. raise their own level of 
aspiration with respect to pupil abilities/' 

Setting higher sights is hard to do in the old setting. However, 
the necessity to build so many new schools creates the break in the 
old patterns that can transform the quality of education and raise the 
"level of aspiration" of adults and children alike. 
Keeping a Good Staff 

The State pinpointed the problems of teacher shortage and turnover 
as critical weakneiises in the Buffalo school system. Teacher shortage 
was most acute in the academic high schools with a pupil-teache.-- ratio 
of 23 to 1 instead of the maximum of I7 to 1 recommended by the State. 
(In 1969 this ratio was reduced to I9.8 to 1.) Next most serious short- 
ages were in the seventh and eighth grades in the elementary schools 
where a 19-2 to 1 ratio prevailed. In 196?, the State recommended that 

32U more staff members be hired in the academic high schools alone. Be- 

- q 
cause of shortage of funds, it was not possible to increase staff. ^ 

9Data from Basic Educational Data Systems of the State Education 
Department, Ethnic Census , I968-69. 



staff needs include assistant principals and other super- 
visory staff to as^:ure effective teaching and tn help new teacLer^;. 
Guidance teachers number substantially below the State recommended 
standard. Min^^rity -group teachers, both ne(;^roes and Spanish-^jur- 
named, are far few3r in the schools than sh'ould be expected: Tnly 
10 percent of the teachers are llegroes. The need for nore Ne^^roes 
in supervir^ory positions has been recognized and additional black 
supervisors have been hired for the current school year. There are 
few ref^^ular Spanish-speaking teachers even though in some of the 
schools there are many children fr^m Latin America. 

Buffalo needs more psychologists, more attendance teachers, 
and more" social workers, seme of them to work full-time in several 
scho^-^ls. Clerical and office help is needed throughout the system 
to relieve teachers of nonprofessional duties. Some teacher aides 
have been hired, but far too few to fill the gap. Turnover, which 
was acute in 1967-68, has been substantially reduced. 



\ 
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The State report coiuments: 

•The fact that Buffalo is 'staffing more and irore of its 
classrooms v/ith raw recruits v/ho are unproven or inade- 
vniateiy prepared is bound to have serious, consequences.-^^ 

Buffalo's school staffs the State reports j is "Qvenvhelmingly 
young, inexperienced and relativelyr-unstable. " Their need is for 
expert help. ' Such help today comes from central office .supervision, 
which is considered too remote -to provide the daily guidance needed 

, at the local schools. Special needs of particular schools cannot be 
met adequately by the centrally-standardized, "'Uniform education program 
^The state recommends* a larger local administrative staffs greater 
flexibility in local programs, more resource materials to. help th^3 ^ 
teacher; and training of teachers in the use of such aids. 

, This .study ^s plah approofcches the problem of attracting teachers 

'.and keeping them in the system' somewhat, differently. Many young, 

inexperienced teachers come to the schools, particularly those 'in the 

black communities, '-vdth ^ desire to succeed and to. help the children 

achieve. Man^ of these same people are discouraged, not by the 

children but the" conditions oi> their work. Even where there are enough 

supervisors, the young teachers- doN;iot receive all the help they ne^d. 

' The teacher is alone with the children and mustc^sinlc or swim. 

* <• 



State Study, page 23, 
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Head Start opened a new experience to many teachers. Many of its 

programs, because they were so nev; and unstructured, shook up the 

traditional classroom atmosphere. Parents, aides, paraprof essionals 

' • came and went freely in the classroom. They not only helped the tea- 

Cher with her nonprofessional chores, they created a waiTn and familiar; 

_ atmosphere for the't:lass. They helped the child who was depressed or 

overexuberant or neglected. In effect, they made the new teacher feel 

less alone and the children feel less alienated from school. 
I ■ 

Another experience that has proven its worth is the cluster-tea- 
^ Cher or team-teacher api)roach again sustaining the new teacher as 
well as focusing on the ne^^ds of the individual child, too often lost 
in the traditional classroom. ^ . • 

The middle school complex propoced in th±h study introduces both 
the wide use , of parents, aides, and paraprofessionals throughout the 
complex and the teajn-teacher view of the individual child. It adcfs to 
these concepts the strengthening influence of the specialist teacher 

4 

and the master teacher who are always on hand and who have as part of 
their duties the training of the inexperienced teacher, -guiding him 
;in his daily work and in his further study. Because of the larger 
size ^bf the complex, 'local supervision becomes obligatory. It also ; 
becomes functionally related to the many varied aspects of the school's 
work the classroom, the group room, the teacher-parent-pupil con- 
ferences, the central facilities, the adult programs. 

The young teacher is attracted to the school because of its new- 
ness, its -great equipment, its flexible searching and testing of new 
'ways 'of reaching and stimulating children. He is attracted, too, ber 
^ cause there are many opportunities for advancement in the new setting 
ERIC to master ijeacher, specia].ist teacher, program coordinator, and so on. 



Young people, today ^particularly, want to be engaged and creative 
in their v:ork. This initial impetus can be sustained by the strength 
and support they will receive in meeting their problems from their 
more experienced faculty colleagues. They v^iU be strengthened in 
feieir understanding of the children by the pajrents and community 
people v/ho will be their co'-v/orkers . 

Perhaps in tl:\is area too, the "overwhelmingly young, inexperienced" 

/, , ■ 

staff that is one of Buffalo's problems can be turned into one of its 
assets by investing their vigor and creative energy in a new educational 
venture, helped and guided by experienced ^'old hands. 



) 
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Chapter III, 
DE FACTO SCHOOL S::Gn£GATION IN BUFFALO 

On February 15, 3.965 the Buffalo Board of Education was 
ordered to desegregate its schools by the State Coirmissioner of 
Education, H At that time there were 15 elementarj^ schools, 
two junior high schools and one senior high school that had a 
concentration of black students exceeding 90 percent of their 
total enrolLnent, 

Five years later, in 1970, the siime schools are still 
segregated with an even higher concentration of black studentsf 
In addition^ there are two more elementary schools in this 
categorj^ and another high school that has reached an 85 percent 
concentration of black students, ^Table III-l)' 

Follovdng the Commissioner's Order, Buffalo -s major desegregation 
effort was the voluntary busing of black ^children from the inner-city 
schools to the peripheral white schools that had vacant se»its. In all, 
about 2,50C children, out of a Negro school enrollment of over 26,000, 
availed themselves of the transfer program. This program did reduce 
the number of all white schools from U2 in 1966 to 23 at present. 



Tables are presented at end of chapter. 

-""■^Nev/ York Statue Education Department: "In the matter of the 
Appeal of YERBY DIXON, et. al. from action of the Board of Education 
of the City School District of the City of Buffalo in regard to 
racial imbalance and related subjects. DECISION No, 7470." 

The decision ordered the Board to submit an approved plan 
for "the progressive elimination of racial imbalance, including 
the steps to be taken in this direction beginning \ritb the school 
year 1965-66," 
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There was no^ impact on segregation in the black schools. 

At: the junior high school level, Clinton and ;-/oodlawn junior 
highs became 100 percent black during the, five-year period and 
Genesee-Humboldt doubled its black enrollment to become 66 percent 
black in 1970. 

East High School, which xvas 90 percent black at the time of 
the Commissioner's Order, is more than 98 percent segregated now. 
Nearly lidlf of all the Negro academic high school students of Buffalo 
attended this one high school in 1968. As in the elementary schools, 
progress was made in achieving better racial balance in the high 
schools that had been nearly all-white five years ago. (Tables III-2 
A and 2B). 

The Qy±reme degree of containment of the Black pupils in the 

segregated schools was lightened with the transfers into schools 

throughout the city. Eighty-one percent of the elementary school 

children attended segregated schools in 1966; by I968 this had been 

reduced to 73 percent. Containment in the junior highs went down 

from 77 percent to 65 percent and from 6O percent to 46 percent 

12 

in jii^ast High School. 

Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, who was acting State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation on June 18, 1969, summed up the situation in his letter to the 
Buffalo Board of Education on that date thus: 

Despite the progress described in the (Buffalo Board) report, 
the conditions v/hich promoted an appeal to the Commissioner of 
Education by the parents of Negro children still exist -. 



12 

^ Board of Education, Buffalo, N.Y.: "Ethnic Census of the 
Buffalo Public Schools: 1968-69". April, I969'. 
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It would take 24 years to integrate the schools of Buffalo at 
the present rate of progress, even if the white-black proportions 
in the total school enrollinent stay constant. However, they do not 
stay constant. In 1966, Negro children made up 35 percent of the 
elementary school enrollment (17,2S6 cliildren). By the 1968 school 
year this proportion had risen to 37 percent of the public elementaiy 
school enrollment (17,364 ). The State Coirurdssioner still retains 
jurisdiction in the Yerby Dixon appeal. The case is still open, 
the Order still in force. The construction of the middle schools 
proposed in this study \vill provide the substantial "progressive 
elimination of racial imbalance" required by the Order, 

The base figure used in this atudy to define racial balance 
is 41 percent llegro. This is the proportion of black pupils in 
the first through fourth grades in the schools of Buffalo today. 
These are the children who v/ill become the middle school enrollment 
in four years when some of the middle schools proposed have opened 
their doors. A major objective of this study has been to define 
the feeder patterns of the projected middle schools so as to achieve 
a balance in each school hovering close to this percentage. 

The effect of the long period of uncertainty and hesitation 
in resolving the problem of de facto school segregation has been 
two-foldr""^ The problem has become more severe and the good will 
of the black communities, both adult and student, has been eroded. 

Buffalo is not alone in this predicament* In many cities of 
the North, school boards faced hesitant or hostile white majority 
opinion even when ordered by courts to desegregate their schools. 
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The black" communities in tho North, meeting defeat after defeat 
in their efforts to secure integration, have in many places given 
up hope of educational improvement through integration and are 
demanding, instead, the power to control and operate the schorls 
in their communities. 

Signs of a change of objective exist in Buffalo too. The 
magnet school at VJoodlawn^, the demand for the community-operated 
Academy in the Clinton area, the projected comprehensive program for 
the new hi^h school to be built at Main and Delavon Streets, are all 
signs of the changing emphasis. Integration, however, retains its 
adherents, in both the black and white communities. The success of 
the transfer program for tiiose children who elected to travel has 
encouraged many parents to continue to strive for its extension- 

The moment is now to avert the dissension and strife that 
have erupted in cities throughout the North where fulfillment of 
the premises of eq^uality in education was too long delayed. Oppor^ 
tunities for greatly enriched, integrated education from the fifth 
Crade on and for thoroughgoing community involvement at all levels 
can reunite Buffalo around an invigorating program of school 
improvement . 

The plan proposed in this report will establish high quality, 
integrated middle schools. No drastic changes in either total 
enrollment or in internal racial composition are expected. 
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Scnool enrollment is expected to drop slowly until 1985- Then 
the offspring of the present large high school population will 
themselves be ready to enter schooi"^^ and thereby increase the 
school population. 

The -forecast of future Grades 5-8 enrollment is: 
1968 Estimated 

21,5^6 1970 21,692 

1975 20,93^ 
1980 18,89U 

1965 19,389 
1990 23,966 

There has been only a slow increase in the proportion rf 
minority group to majority enrolment in the schools, averaging 
about 1.1 percent a year. The number of black children has been 
stable, the change in composition of the enrollment coming about 
through the movement of white families out of the Buffalo pub- 
lic schools. Even this movement can be expected to be checked 
somewhat with the opening of high quality middle schools. The 
drawing power of a superior educational system will tend to 
retain some and regain others who have left the Buffalo public 
school system to seek better schools for their children. 



^^Board of Education, Buffalo, l^.Y.: "Projected Estimates, 
Grades 5-3, 1970-1990/' 
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The plan provides for full integration from the fifth grade up. 
At the pre-l:indergartcn and priniary grades, the plan provides for 
coiTiTnunity-ser\dce, connnunit;'' governed early childhood centers in the 
local comnunities that respond to the need expressed by the Ac^depy 
novement. The option to transfer out, liowever, nust be retained and 
expanded to provide for integrated education at the primary grades 
for tlioso children v;hose parents desire it. 

The Buffalo Board of Education, in Noveinber I968, approved the 
construction of high quality^ integrated, middle schools and recomendcd 
that 12 such schools be built in uhitc areas at the perimeter of the 
city. 

Tliis study Investigated the feasibility of constructing^ 
such schools at the sites suggested and recommends that the proposal 
be turned dovm for the follovdng reasons: 

1. Equalit2/ of travel time cannot be achieved at 
perimeter sites" since- the Negro children are concentrated 
in the center of the city and" they v/ould all have to be 
transported to schools that are within v/allcing distance 
for the v;hite children. ^ 

2. The expense cf building 12 fully-equipped schools is 
v/astefxil of scarce resources. A smaller number of schools, 
using commonly-shared central facilities, v/ill provide a 
higher quality of education for less money, 

3. The psychological burden of leaving, their ccimunity 
for distant, ethnically" identified v/hite areas is an un- 
desirable ■ inequity, for both the black pupils and their 
parents. Sites chosen should be general civic sites that 
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all Buffalo residents are accustomed to frequent 
and share , 

4. It is extremely difficult to equalize racial balance 
at 12 sites without creating attendance zones that 
overlap or that cut the city into long narrow ^vedge- 
shaped lanes that will be difficult to sustain. 
This study recommends that six middle schocls be built, more 
centrally placed in their attendance sones. The resulting larger 
size of the schools has several substantial additional advantages. 
The problems raised by the size of the schools have been studied 
and proposals for overccTiing these problems are discussed in the 
chapter that follows* 
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Table III-l. 

Percentage Distribution of Buffalo Elementary Schools 
by degree of segregation for the years I96I-I962. I965-I966. and 1969-1970 



Degree of 

minority group I96I-I962 196^- 1966 1969-1970 

c oncentration No. p No, ^ No . fo ' 

Deeply Segregated 

90/. or more 1^ M 15 19-7.^ ' 17 23.6; 

Unbalanced minority 
gi oup 

50^-89/^ 2 2.6 5 6.6 8 11,1 

Balanced 

25-^9/^ 5.3 5 6.6 .U.5.6 

Unbalanced white 

lo-2k!o , 7, 9-2 9 11.8 20 27.8 

All-white 

0-9;i ^^9 6i+.5 ^2 55-3 23 '31.9 
All elementary 

schools 76 100. 0/o 76 100.0/0 72.100.0/1, 



Source : Computed from data compiled by 

Mary Ellen Warshauer and Robert A. Dentler, Center for Urban 
Education: "Public School Segregation and Related Population 
characteristics of Buffalo, N.Y.^' 1966. Data for 1969-1970 
from Buffalo Public Schools. 

''Minority Group'' includes Negro, Spanish-surnamed, and American 
Indian as reported by The State Education Department annual 
ethnic census. 
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TABLE III-2A 
EUFFALO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

PERCENT MDJORITY GROUP ENROL JJMENT 1965-66, 1 96 9 -70, 
BY SCHOOL, RAMED BY DEGREE OP SEGREGATION IN I965-66; 
WCREASE OR DECREASE IN SEGREGATION. 



School 

Segregated, black 

or more min. gp. ) 

Woodlawn J.H.S. 
Clinton J.H.S. 
East High School 

Unbalanced, black 

Fosdick-Masten Voc. H.S. 

lalanoed 
. (25%.49f,) 

Fillmore Middle School 
J 

Genesee Humboldt J.H.S. 
Err^rson Voc. H.S. 
Bennett H.S. 

West Hertel Middle School 
Unbalanced, white 

Southside J.H..S. 
Burgard Voc. H.S. 
Lafayette H.S. 
McKinley H.S. 
C-rover Cleveland 
Hutchinson-Central 

Sfepre^ated, white 

Serxeca Voc. H.S. 
South Park H.S. 
Kensington H.S. 
Rivterside H.S. 



Percent minority group 



1965-66 



99 
91 



75 



■+3 

32 
29 
27 



23 
17 
Ik 
11 
10 



8 

7 
2 
1 



1969-70 



100 
99 



Segregated 
More Less 



87 



56 

66 

37 
38 
28 



2k 
h3 
31 
16 
22 
13 



15 
15 
15 
7 



Balanced 
Balanced 



* 

Mr 



Source: As in Table III-l 

-••Minority group includes Negro, Spanish-Surnamed, and American Indian 
pupilc as reported in the State Education Department annual ethnic census. 
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TABLE III 2 B 
BUFFALO ELHNENTARY SCHOOLS 



PERCENT "MINORITY GROUP ,EI'IROLLMENT 1/ I96I-62, 1965-66, I969-7O, 
BY SCHOOL, RANKED BY DEGREE -)F SEGREGATION IN 1^61: INCREASE 
OR DECREASE IN SEGREGAljlON I96I-I965 and I965-3.969. 



1961-62 
Percent 
, minority 



1965-66' 



Percent 
minority 



Segregated 
MORE LESS 



1969-70 
Percent Segregated 
minority MORE 1£§S 



nun. 




Untr^lanoed 
black 
50fo-89f. 

^KP' '61--'' '62 
39 Rehab Center 

16 • 61 



closed 

85 * 



School 


group 

p . ^ .sr. 


group 


0 v*- « 




Segreg Elk 










90% or more 










minority in 










1961-62 










7^ . , 


lOOfo 


lOGf,- -2 


100>' 




93 


100 


100 . - . ^ 


■ .100 • ■ 






99 


99 


• 99 




6 


99 


98 


- ■ 100 




75 


99 


99 


100- 




8 


99 


ICO 


■ ICO 




32 


99 


99 - ■ ' 


99 " 




12 


98 


98 


100 




•Ul 


98 


98 


. 100 • 




53 


98 


99 


v:99. 




. 17 


98 


100 


■ '99 




31 


93 


98 ■ * ' 


99 




hS 


93 


97 


- 99 




37 


92 


99 * 


99 





ICO^o 
closed 
91 



Balanced 
rain, , grp. 

2U 

■59 c 



'61- 



'62 
i+7f. ' 
39 
28 
28 



62f,. * 
56 * 

39 balanced 
86 * . 



82% 

52 - , 

special school 
98 * 
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table III - 2B continued 



1961-62 xif5''^^ 1969-^70 
% all min % all MCRE LESS % all MCRE IJ:SS 
min. gr . sep:r seg r min, gr)s ^eg^ segr 



group 



School 

segr. white in 
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7?^ 




0^ 


— ~ 


77 


1 


' 2% 






1 


2 






1 


lu 




'j 


0 


1 




19 


t 


3 




P.1 


■ 0 


2 






0 


0 






t> 


15 


■X- 




0 


0 




>'( 


0 


c 






0 


0 . 






0 


0 ' 






0 


\ 




Yd 


0 


1 




57 


0 


1+1 


balanced 


^>3 


0 


■5 




r>l+ 


0 


5 




C6 


0 


1 






0 


0 




(A ' 


, 0 


6 






0 


. 2 




70 


D 


1 




81 


0 


1 




B-i 


0 


0 




66 


0 


■ 1 




68 


0 


0 





If. 

11 

17 

50 
'12 

11 - 

lU 

13 

SiJ 
closed 

0 

u 

3 

7 

6 * 
55 * 
5 

30 balanced 

5 
3 

9 -- . 

9 

1 ^ 

13 
i 

^ ' -- 



Source: As in Table III-2. 

I't^nority group" as define^in Table III-2. 
2 Lash indicates change of . less than 5 percent. 
3predond.naiiCP of Spani Rh-snrnampd and Ara^vj ran Indian, 1969- 
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table III 



nuea 



School 
Unbal* white 

minority in 
1961-^62 



1961- 62 ' 
$ all liiin. 
group 



h 


C.C. fO 


1 


ly 










Gil 


ill 
1*+ 


M-L) 


1 1 
XX 




XX 


begr . vmixe 




m 1901- Dei 




05(, - 9/0 Min. 




76' 


% 


79 


9 


62 


9 


28 


8 


71 


8 


33 3 


6 


36 ^ 


6 


10 


5 


65 




11 


3 


38 


3 


90 


3 


26 


2 


78 


2 


U2 


2 


29 


1 




1 




1 



1965- '66 
min.gr. seRr. se^r 



55% ■ * 
32 Balanced 

13 
22 

13 
12 

9 



Slfa Balanced 
7 
7 
9 

15 * 

7 

10 _ 

6 
0 

2 

2 

31+ Balanced 
5 

8 * 

15 ^ 
2 
1' 
3 



1969-70 
all l-'CRE 
min. gr .- sepr segr 



Special School 
15 

35 Balanced 

Special School 
21 * 
15 * 



5lfa * 

13 * 

21 * 

9 

9 * 
18 * 

39 Balanced 

12 ■ * 
8 > * 
5 - . 

13 * 
73 * 

13 * 

13 * 
17 
h 

7 * 

23 * 



TABLE III-3 



EFFECT OF BUSING PROGRAM ON ETHNIC COMPOSITION 
OP FORMERLY SEGREGATED IVHITEIrECEIVING SCHOOLS 



Percent minority group 
enrollr.ent 



School 


19^5 


1969 


if% 


9% 


20/t 


78 


8 


13 


33 


7 


18 


79 


7 


13 


18 


• 6 


12 


2h 


5 


13 


64 


5 


30 


44 


3 


23 


19 


3 


11 


7.1 


2 


14 


38 


2 


13 


77 


2 


11 


69 


2 


9 


80 


2 


17 


9 


1 


12 


52 


1 


. 6 


43 


1 


7 


81 


1 


13 


22 


0 


13 


51 


0 


8 


65 


0 


8 



Source: Data from Buffalo Public Schools 

^Schools vriith less than 10^ minority group 
enrollment. 



CHAPTER IV 

A DESIGN FOR A rSDDLE SCHOOL COMPLEX EDUCATION PRCXJRAM 
.FOR THE CITY OF BUFFALO 

by Irving Kaciil ' * 

Middle School education is an extension, in part, of the primary 
yeairs. with certain important differences. The emphasis in the rniddle 
years of schooling should change from the development of basic skills 
to the use of these basic skills for the acquisition of knowledge, for 
the development of human and social relationships, and for the explora- 
tion of the broadest possib3e areas of learning. Thus, in the middle 
years of his schooling, the child should be exposed to many ai^eas of 
human experience. During this exposure, for example, the child should 
explore, in some depth, the arts, the humanities, pre-vocational interec 
and the fields of physical activities. Of course, skills development, 
which is characteristic of the primary years, will continue during 
Middle School education. The emphasis, however, should be on the use of 
these tool subjects. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that this paper is planned 
as a working document, one that opens further* the areao for discussion, 
and one that allows for many changes depending upon discussion that it 
might stimulate. The design of a curricul\im fcr a school relies heavily 
upon value judgments. The final program that develops for the Middle 
Schools of Buffalo, N.Y. will depend upon the community's goals for 
education, sharing or modifying the value judgment5: made in this curri- 
gu.lum design. ^ 
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of the individual child will center around the School, v;hich contains 

150 children, or within the'H.ouse, which contains 6C0 children, rather 

than vd-thin the total Complex structure of 3,600 children. 

It is projected that a given child in a given school will find 

the opportunity to establish relationships with teachers and pupils 

within his own School, within the entire House, and with those of ether 

Houses of the Complex. Indeed, this will be inevitable if we take 

advantage of the full size of the Complex and offer the large choice 

of couises thus made possible. However, for purposes of focusing on 

the individual child, that individual child will^ remain in the same 

School he originally enters for the entire four years of his stay in 

the Middle School Complex. Thus h<^ will become verj'^ well 'known to a 

particular group of faculty members and a particular group of his peers. 

J* 

He will not, however, be limited to establishing relationships only 
with the group in his own School or House. 

One of the prime values inherent in the middle school structure 
is the existence of an integrated setting for middle school quality 
education. It should be apparent that the Complex lends itself to this 
integrating f actor . How the , children are grouped into Schools and 
Houses should be carefully considered so that maximum benefit of this 
integrated setting is allowed. I would recommend, and my experience 
has shown, that it is of great educational value that schools be hetero- 
genously organized. The social relationships j which are so important 
in middle school education, are best set intn operation with heterogenous 
grouping. VJhere homogeneous groups of youngsters must be brought together 
because of their f".o:nm«>ij i nt*:*rf^shr. i 'y hftleuhs , thi .q cRii be done easily 



within the structure outlined in this design. There are many factors 
involved in the quality education of youngsters today, and all of these 
factors must be taken into account in the organization cf a schccl 
such as the one we are contemplating at present. 

Program Design An Overview 

In this curriculum design, every pupil for each of his four years 
in the middle school, muse take work in each of six areas. These areas 
include the skills area, the concepts area, .he area of exploratory 
vocational studies, the area of exploratory arts studies, the area of 
physical activities, and the area of self-learning activities. Within 
each of these large areas,. I suggest numerous offerings on each of the 
four grade levels^ so that the interests and. talents of each child may 
be properly challenged and met. ihe only grade level on which there 
is a difference is the fifth grade. I suggest that half of the school 
day for each fifth-grade child \be spent in a self-contained classrocm* 
Coming from the primary school, in which he has had to relate to only 
one teacher and only one group of youngsters, the child deserves an 
opportunity for a transitional period during which he becomes accustomed 
to the change in structure that exists in the middle school. Before . 
he moves into a totally departmentalized and, to a large extent, indi- 
vidualized prograr.i situation, he should spend his first year in a 
program that is only partially so. Thus, in the fifth grade, each 
child will spend half of his day in the departmentalized and individualized 
program which he will enter to a fuller extent in subsequent years. 
After this initial experience during which time he still has the security 
tha"& comes from the se] f ♦ooiit-.o i n^^ri ^laFsroom and the close reletionghip 



with one teacher, he will be better able to move into the total program 
of the middle school • ^ . 

During his first and, to an extent, h'^.s second year in the middle 



for him. It is during the sixth grade, and to a ;riuch larger degree, 
during the iieventh and eighth grades, that the child will find an oppor- 
tunity to differentiate his areas of exploration, according to his 
talents, abilities, and interests. Thus, the offerings available in 
each of irtie six large categories will be less differentiated in the 
fifth and sixth grades than ^ey become in the seventh and eighth grades • 
Concomitantly, it is partially in the sixth grade and much more so in 
the seventh and eighth grades, that the child will be able to mix 
with youngsters from other Schools and other Houses. In effect, the 
child entering the middle school stays close to his home School and 
moves out from it as he develops a sense of security and sense of aware- 
ness of all Ifhat is open to him in the entire Middle School Complex. 

Program Design Details 
1. Fifth Grade Program 

In the fifth grade, the pupil will spend 50 percent of his time 
in a self-contained classroom within the School. In this self-contained 
class, he will study language arts, social sciences, mathematics, and 
science, with one teacher. The balance ol' his time will be spent in 
the large categories, mentioned above j as follows: 

a. Skills subjects 



scjhooi, each child will have his course offerings largely prescribed 




Skills subjects to be offered in the fifth grade outside of 



the self-contained olans. av*=' -^<>i<^i<^,u Inr^gnnf^i cmd typewriting 
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Typewriting, which is valuable not only as a personal skill, but als^ 

because of its relationship to tha various language art skills, should 

be taught in the fifth grade. It .should be -offered in all subsequent 

grades for maintenance of skill. Foreign languages ^re intrinsically 

valuable and open entirely new area? to the child for his exploration. 

It is in the study of foreign languages in the fifth grade, that some 

children will have their first opportunity to mix with children from 

other Schools, and even from otjier Houses, It is proposed that ten 

foreign languages be taught in the Middle School Complex- The fc reign 

languages suggested are Spanish /'French, Italian, Russian, Polish, 

American Indian languages (Senec^n), Chinese, German, Lstin and Swahili. 
> 

It is suggested that some- of these languages are popular enough so that they 
will be taught within the School or the House. Other foreign languages will 
have fewer pupils requesting them within any given House or School, and 
therefore classes will contain pupils from several Schools. 

b . Concepts 

A course ia the Humanities, "A Study of Man," is to be taught 

I 

to all pupils outside of th^ self-contained classroom. This course 
is visualized as a cross-disciplinary course, built around large ^con- 
cepts such as; "Man has a need to express himself," and "Man has a 
need for other human beings." Large concepts such as these contain 
elements of literature, art, music, and other". disciplines . 

c . E xploratory- Vocational 

All children will have their first experience in industrial 
arts and .home economics. In the industrial arts area, it is suggested 
that facilities be available in woodworking, metalwork, electricity 
ai.-^ e].^''C-t ronicc , and pir:^ '.ics. lb is also su^jcs ued that in heme 



economics facilities be available for experiences in cooking, sewing, 
home nursing and child-core, and interior decoration. It is planned 
that youngsters will cycle their experience in these areas. It is pro- 
posed that each child spend half a school year in one experience, 8T>ri 
then change to another experience within the area of industrial arts 
and/or home economics. Whether hoys and girls will have all of the 
experiences listed will depend upon the predilection of those involved. 
I suggest that certain expeiiences he made available to both boys end 
girls, and others be restricted to one or the other sex. Thus, cooking, 
for example, has been successfully taught to b*ys as well as to girls, 
but child-care and home nursing have not had such successful acceptance 
on the part if boys. In the course of his four years in the Middle 

School Complex, every pupil should have had an opportunity to have gained 

1 

experience in at least four of the industrial arts and home eccncmics 
I- as. 

d. Exploratory-Art s 

Every pupil will have an experience in instrumental music and 
in tae fundamentals of art. I suggest t^at each of these introductory 
courses be a half year in length. Thus, half of the children in the 
fifth grade might be taking instrumental music while the other half 
are having their art experience, and then the groups could switch at 
mid-year, so that in the course of the year all children will have had 
both experiences. The purpose of the instrumental music experience 
is not to make polished musicians of all children. Indeed, it is un- 
likely that most children will gain much facility with an instrument 
in onfe-half of one year uxiless they uave had previous experience. "* 



Hovever, the appreciation- that comes from having handled a musical instru 
ment himself is one that the child should not miss. It is very valuable 
for him at tiie moment and for his future education. 

e . Physical Activities 

During his fifth year, and in all subsequent years in the 
middle school, the child should have an opportunity to engage in many 
organized physical , act iviT:ies. Indoor gymnasium space , swimming pools, 
and outdoor athletic facilities should be available so that each youngster 
can have a variety of experiences in this area. 

f . Self-Learning Activities 

All pupils should be oriented t.o the Middle School Complex, 
In addition, all pupils should have intensive work in study habits to e:'iab 
them to gain the maximum frcm the opportunities afforded them in the Ccmpi 

These activities are called Self -Learning Activitnes in the senoe 
that the pupil has an opportunity to learn about himself, his talents 
r^?'' abilities^ his interests and aspirations , so that he may begin to thin 
al out making future plans ^or himself in society. It is visualized xhat 



the Self -Learning Activities vlsLll be conducted by the staff members who 
are trained in the area of guidance. It has been suggestea that faciliti.e 
and personnel be available so that large-group and small-group sessions 
may be planned according to the needs of the group. and the topic under 
discussion. 

c ■ . S ixth Grade Program 

a. Skills " [ 

The skills offering in the sixth grade yill include: Funda- 
mental Skills Language Arts, Developmental Mathematics, Typewri tinr^ , 




and. Foreign Language. Ko differentiation is assumed in the Language 
Arts or in the Mathematics course given in the ^Sixth Grade. These are 
visualized as "developmental courses growing out of the work in the fifth 
grade and continuing the skills development which 'had begun in the prinary 
schools. Typewriting is to he given^for maintenance of skill and for correla- 
tion wi-^h the language i^.rts being studied. Foreign Language, except in 
/exceptional cafees^ should be^a continuation of the foreign language given 
in the fifth grade. . ' , ' 

b. ' Conqepts ^ ' 

The^course offerings in the category of Concepts in the sixth 
grade are to be ill American History, General Science, and Urban Living, 
Th^ Sourse in Urban Living is seen as one that will include concepts of 
consumer economics such as analysis of instalment buying costs, study of 
housing patterns 'in the city, an exploration of cultural and recreational 
opportunities which a city should offer its inhabitants ^ and discussion 
of the function of city government. 

c. Exploratox;y - Vocational 

— r ~~ — 

, " ■ Eupils will continue their exploratory activities in the areas 
of industrial alrts and hom^, economics. 

d. Exploratory - Arts 

All pupils will have the opportunity to Jtudy one^ area of the 
arts in depth- " The offerings which are suggested in the field of Art are: 
Painting and Drawing, Ceramics and Sculpture /"General Crafts, and Photo- 
graphy. The offerings which are proposed in the field of music ^are: 
Band Instrumen^:^, Orchestral Instruments, and the Chorus. In addition, 
a c.6Urse^ in drama, entitled AcTsing and " I)j recti ng , and membership in the 



Dance Troupe, Kill be available to those interested.^ ^ In addition to the 
one area which each pupil will Select to study in dfepth', he will also selec 
a generalized course, in another area of the arts." The offerings available 
will ,be Music Appreciation, Art Appreciation, Drama Appreciation, and^ 
Appreciation of the Dance • 

e» Physical Activities 
^ All pupils will continue to take part in a variety of physical 

activities. ' , \ . 

f. Self -Learning Activities 

During the sixth grade, and in subsequent grades of the Middle 
School, Self -Learning Activities will center around Career Planning, 
Family Living, Concepts of P3ychology, and Individual Activities • It is 
suggested that these four areas be cycled, so that each individual pupil 
spends about ten weeks of the school year concentrating his attention on ■ 
one of the four areas in the sixth grade and in subsequent grades* 

3. Seventh and Eighth Grades 

a. Skills 

In the seventh and eighth grades Foreign La^-iguage and Type- 
writing will be continued as heretofore. In the area of Language Arts, 
however, differentiation of offerings will take place. Each pupil may 
ch-^ose one of ten course offerings in Language Arts each year. These 
include: Journalism, Creative Prose Writing, Creative Poetry Writing, 
Developmental Reading, Public Speaking, Report and Expository Writing, 
Academic English, Rapid Reading, Playr^^ritiog, and Ba^-;ic Linguistics « It 
is suggested that the possibility be considered of cycling these offerings 
for one half-year at a. time, so that individual pupils may have the 
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opportuixity to explore more than two of these areas. Similarly, in 
Mathematics, .^i^t offerings vill ^ available to pupils. These will 
include: Remedial Mathematics, Basic Mathematics^ Algebra, Theorp of 
Arithmetic, Business Mathematics, Geometry, Computer Mathematics, and - 
Ztothematical Games. It is visualized that selection would be made in con- 
junction with the guidance personnel and the peLrents, in all cases. In 
Mathematics, for example, it is expected^ that as many as ^0 percent of 
the pupils would.be better served by a continua^on of Basic Mathematics 
in the seventh grade. Thus, those who are fully able to profit from ad- 
vanced work in Mathematics during the seventh grade would be able to do 
so, while those who require another year of basic training in mathematics 
x^before taking advanced work will also be able to meet their needs, 
b. Cpflcepts 

Diiring the seventh grade, pupils will have a choice of five areas 
of the Social Sciences, These will include: Study of Ancient Hisrtory, 
\ii8tory of Latin America and the West Indies, Social History of the United 
States, the History of Asia and Africa, and the History of Europe, In 
the eighth grade, five other areas will be availabLi for choice. These 
will include: A Study of the Problems of Democracy, A Study of Man in 
Society, A Study of Man through the Ages, A Study of Black History and 
Culture, and^A Study of the Methods of History- In the area of Science,, 
it IS expected that 70 percent of the pupils would be best served by addi- 
tional work in General Science, while 30 percent will be able to take 
advanced WOrk in science, namely. Earth Science Biological Foundation, 
or Physical Foundation^ In the eighth grade, about 30 percent of the pupils 
will probably be best served by. a continuation of General Science, while 



the remainder will be able t'^ take the courses listed above, and in 
addition, courses^ in Astronomy and Space, Biology, Physical Science and 
Electronics. In the area of' Humanities , ten offerings will be available 
in both the seventh and eighth grades, including: Studies of American 
Literature 3 Great British VJriters,.. Readings of the Short Story, Readings 
of the Novel, Readings in V/orld Literatures Poetry as Literature, Reli- 

r T 

< ^ f 

gicns in Man^s World, Planning our Cities, Governing our Cities, and 
. Individual Guided Readings. The possibility of cycling these offerings 
so that pupils may be exposed to moie than two of them should be con- 
ridered. 

c. Exploratory - Vocational 

Experiences in Industrial Arts and H^me Economics will continue 
during the seventh and eighth grades. 

d. Exploratory - Art 

During the seventh and eighth grades, a full scale of offerings 
in Music J Art, Drama, and the Dance will be available. These will 
include, in addition to courses already mentioned: Advanced Painting, 
Gra5>hics, Creative Photography and Film-'Iaking, the Motion Picture as ^ 
Art, a Theater Workshop. 

e . Physical Activity 

'Experiences in ali. fields of Physical Activities will continue 
during the seventh and eighth grades. 

f . Self-Le arning Activities 

Self-Learning Activities Jn tb^ ^v^^f^rs mouM oi^ed vJ 1 1 continue 
during the seventh and eighth grades. 



V 
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The educational program described is a practical one leased on the 
same pupil-teacher ratio now in force in the Fillmore Middle School. 
The program is proposed as a basis for community discussion and decision. 
It suggests how much higher a quality of education can be provided without 
additional cost through the economies of size. This new potential for 
high-quality education in Buffalo has been made possible by the urgent 
need to rebuild the schools and to end segregation.. The citizens in the 
community , the parents of the children, and the children themseli'es will 
want to have a strong voice in debating and deciding the final program 
to be followed* It is hoped that this design will encourage such dis- 
cussion and debate. 

' >^ 

Implementing; the Program 

Personnel : Buffalo has a shortage of experienced well-trained 
teachers and administrators. It is to be expected that a program 
similar to this design will attract high caliber personnel because cf 
tjie challenge it provides to any educator. Because of the depth to 
which the teacher will have to know his subject^ it will encourage 
those less well-trained to continue their studies. In addition to 
administrators J master teachers, and teachers of all kinds, there will 
be a great need for paraprofessionals to serve many functions. This 
should be taken into account in planning for the Complex, paraprofes- 
sionals should iiot on],y relieve teachers of non-teaching chores, but 
should also assist in the actual instruction cf pupils. 

Facilities : Some of the facilities should be in each of the 
separate Houses but many^ for financial reasons^ may best be built as 
central facilities. I'ijl s Jnoli^ iep e.n^h expt-r:,ivp fa^ilitief as the 



library, the learning centers, special science facilities (planetaritims 
and laboratories), closed circuit TJ and audio-visual prcducticr centers, 
mathematics laboratories, gymnasiums, athletic and swimming facilities. 

Administration : Because cf the sub school form cf the Crmplex a 
natural administrative ladder is apparent from Schorl tr House tc 
Complex, This study recommends that parents and community be directly 
involver]-in the operations of the C'^mplex at each level, and the archi- 
tec^^ural design accordingly provides spate for group meetings at each - 
of these levels. It is suggested 'that the entire Complex be governed 
by a Board representativG of the communities served, the parents and 
the children. The administrative staff can be formed at each level by 
persons selected in consultation with the teachers and paraprofessionalV^, 
serving at that level under a House Director. The six Hcuse Directors 
and the Master Teachers in charge of each of the central facilities, who 
comprise the next administrative level, appoint the committees needed to 
administer the special functions of the Complex, such as curriculum, 
guidance, etc. 

The Complex offers the possibility of functional decentralization 
of the school system. The Supervisor or Principal of the Complex 
can be appointed by the governing body to achieve close rapport between 
the Complex and the communit,ies served. 

Community Service ; All the facilities of the Complex should be 
open to the public throughout '^il^'^eck and the year, Pr- grams operated 
by a community committee can mak^available to the communities regular 
education, day or evening, use of ?he library and resource certer, man- 
power training in tl'iP -sliv^p^, re<-reati »>n iti the ahblehnc facilities, 



creative work in the arts facilities and health care in the health faci- 
lity. Meeting places and a place to do parent or ccmmunity work are 
provided in the parent pavilion. In turn, the students in the social 
science programs can perform community service, maintain an infcrciaticn 
center, assist at the child care center that will tend the children 
of the adults workinf^' at or visiting the Complex. It is hoped that 

these ideas may suggest many other or different ways of utilizing the 

» 

outstanding Complex facilities to promote the basic objective of commu- 
Tiity involvement and service. 



FILU'1:RE middle school CtMFLEX 



Curricuram Area 
and Course 



Grades 



Curriculum fa'fering 
and Course 



SKILLS 
Self-contained 
Lang. Arts, Math, 
Social Science, 

ocieuce 

1. Language Arts 
Fundamental 

skills 

Journalism 

Creative V/riting- 
Prose 

Creative Writing- 
Poetry 

Developmental 
Reading 

Public Speaking 

Report and Expo- 
iJition Writing 

Academic 
English 

Rapid Reading 

Playwriting 

Basic Linguis- 
tics 

2. Mathoi Tiatics 
Developmental 
Remedial 
Basic Math 
Algebra 
Arith. Theory 
Business Math 
Geometry 
Computer Math 
Mathematical 

Games 

3. writing 



Foreign Language 










Spanish 










French 










Italian 










Polish 










Russian 








•X- 


Am. Ind. Lang. 










Chinese 










German 










Latin 










Swal'iili 




■K- 







CONCEPTS 

1. Histo ry 
American History 
Ancient History 
History of Latin 

America and the 

West Indies 
Social History of 

the U.S. 
History of Asia and 

Africa 
History of Europe 
Problems of ' 

Democracy 
Man in Society 

(Sociol- ) 
Man Through the 

Ages (Anthro. ) 
Blacl: History anc^ 

Culture 
Methods cf History 

2. Science 
General Science 
Earth Science 
Biological Founda. 
Physical Founda. 
Astronomy and Space 
Biology 

Physical Science 
ElectroniCLS 

3. Humanities 

Study of Man ^ 
Amer . Literature 
Great Brit. Writers 
Reading the Short 

Story 
Reading the Novel 
Rdg. World Litera. 
Poetry as Litera. 
Religion in Man^s 

World 
Guided Reading 

h. Urban Livi ng 

Living in the City 
Planning our Cities ^ 
Governing our 
Cities 



Course Offerings (Continued.) 
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Cuvriculuin. Ar^j^a 
and Course 




Grades 




CurriGu". im Area 
and Course 




Grades 




5 


D 


7 


8 




6 


7 ' 


8 












PJfySlCAL ACTIVITIES 




-X- 


-X- 




1. Tndus"fcriaj_ Art. 


-X- 


•X- 


-X- 


-X- 


Indoor Gym 




-X- 






Woodworking 




■)(- 


•X- 




Outdoor 


•X- 


-X- 


-X- 


-X- 
-X- 


Mp t fl 1 wnrlc 




-X- 


-X- 




Swiiming 




-X- 


-X- 




Elec tricity 






-X- 


-X- 












Printing 






-X- 


-X- 


SELF-LEARNING 










Piaistics 


•)(■ 


-X- 


^ 




Orientation to 




















Complex and 










2. Heme Economics 


-X- 


•X- 


■X- 




Study Habits 


•X- 






^ 


Cooking 


•)(■ 




-X- 


•X- 


oareer irj-aiit^ 




-X- 


-X- 


Sewing 


-x- 


^ 


■)(- 


-X- 


Family Living 




■X- 


-X- 


-X- 












Gen^l Psychology 




-X- 


-X- 


-X- 


Child Care 


^- 


-X- 


-X- 


■X- 


Individual Activi- 










Interior Decora. 


-X- 


-X- 


-X- 


-X- 


ties 




-X- 


-X- 


-X- 


Poise and Beauty ■ 




















Culture 


■X- 




-X- 














EXPLORATORY - ARTS 




b 














ded 


1. Art 








^Students in each g 


;rade 


are 


provi 


Funda. of Art 


•K- 








a choice of those 


cour 


ses 


checke 


d 



Painting and 

Drawing 
Ceramics and 

Sculpture 
General Crafts 
Photography 
Adv. Painting 
Graphics 
Creative Photog. 

and Film Making 
Motion Pictures as 

Art 



-X- 

■X- 



■X- 



for that grade. All grades must 
cover all six curriculuTr. areas, 

^Sixth-grade pupils have a choice 
of one in-depth and one appreciation 
course. 



Music 

General Music 
Band 

Orchestral Instru- 
ments 
Chorus 

Music Appreciation 



•X- 
-X- 

-x- 

-X- 
•X- 



-X- 
-X- 

-X- 
-X- 
-X- 



3. Drama 

Drama Apprec. 
Acting and Directing 
Theater Workshop 

k. Dance 

Interpretive Dance 
Appreciation of 

the Dance 
Dance Troupe 



•X- 
•X- 
•X- 



•X- 



-X- 
-X- 
-X- 



-X- 
-X- 



ERLC 
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CHAPTEn V 

THE PLAIT: NEW MirDLE SCHOOL CCMPLEXES FCR BUFFALO 
Size and Character of the Kiddle Schorl Complexes 

This study reccimends that all the fifth to eighth grade pupils of 
Buffalo attend six Middle School. Complexes ranging in size from SjOOO 
to 3,600 students, t:ne of the six^ on a small site^ will serve about 
2,000 students. 

These complexes \^11 be organized into "houses" of about 60O chil- 
dren each. A House vill contain four "schools," each \^th ISO children, 
one School for each of the four grades in the House. Th^ entire ccn-^^lp: 
vjill be under a single administration and governing board, with a uni- 
fied educational program described in Chapter IV. This program is based 
on the concept of individual progress, and is designed so that each child 
may take full advantage of the many subjects taught in the Complex and 
in the associated high schools. It is designed also to provide maxi- 
mum utilization of the talents of specialized staff, A guidance coun- 
sellor will be assigned to each School of I50 children to pemit and 
encourage the closest individual attention to each child. Heterogeneous 
grouping in these Schools and Houses v/ill be the rule, assuring equality 
of opportunity and full integration within euch unit. 

A„ Complex will serve as v?ell the adults of the communities in its 
zone. It will be an all-week, all-year center providing education, 
recreation, training and service to its corrEUunity. 

There are about 21,700 children in the first to fourth grades in 
Buffalo's public schools at present- Of these Ul percent are black, two 
jjcrcent have Spanish surnames, and one jjercent are AinerictJ-i Indians. 
These are the children v/ho will be in the middle school years by 197^ 
when some of the proposed complexes will open their doors. 



Not all these children will g*^ tr the Buffalo tr.iddie schools, 
however. Two Metrnpol\tan Educational Parks will attract Uiany 
children of niiddle school years from Buffalo, since th^ schools 
will have . optional attendance. This study has used the estimate 
that 16 percent of Buffalo's eligible chjldren will elect to go to 
these Metropolitan Parks. In planning for Buffalo's Middle School 
Complexes 5 this percentage of I6 has been deducted from the total 
expected enrollment in the Buflal'^ schools. If the Parks are not 
ready before the Middle School Complexes are built ^ these additional 
3,U00 children can be accommodated by adding one House to each of 
the six complexes. 



Criteria Used to Select the Sites 



The seven criteria used in this study, discussed more fully 
in Chapter I of this report, were: 

1. Use existing school plants wherever possible. 

2. Achieve racial balance in each Complex close to Ul percent 

black, the actual composition nf the first through fourth 
grades now in Buffaloes schools. 

3. Avoid wide disparity in the racial compositions of the six 

middle schools . 

h. Equalize travel time for all children in the zone served. 

5. Select sites of a public nature, not identified with any 

one ethnic group. 

6. Seek prox:mity to public or private cultural, recreational, 

or educational facilities. 

7. Avoid relocation of families, businesses or industry. 

The sites chosen and the feeder pattern for each Complex are shewn 

on Map V-I. The schools that \:±11 feed each of the six Complexes are 
/ 

given i^n T^^-ble U--I and its accompanying Det?.il Tables. Not all the 
sites fulfill the criteria equally well, but across the city good sites 



\jere found. The most success was achieved in Mnding sites that re- 
quired rjc relocation. The desired sise of school and a satisfactory 

racial balance v/ere achieved. Equality 'of travel time v;as achieved for 
the city as a \;l~.ole^ but not equally for each of the complexes. In al- 
most every case an area xvas found that 'xs of a civic' nature and that 
offers challenging opportunities for combining the education in the 
school with a nearby educational^ recreational^ or civic institution. 
Site;:; Pt-oposed and Feeder Patterns 

1. FilLnore Middle School Complex 

This school for 3^400 children will use the existing Fillmore 
Junior High School, building addi clonal facilities on the vacant ad- 
joining land. Chapter VI describes in detail the architectural con- 
cepts suggested for this school. Not every complex need have the same 
buildings or central facilities. The design prepared is specific for 
the site chosen. 

The ethnic composition of this Complex will be 60 percent v/hite 
and hO percent black. (Fillmore today is 55 percent black.) The 
schools that v/ill feed the new Fillmore Complex are listed on Table V-1 . 1 . 
Both Seneca and Burgard vocational high schools adjoin the enlarged 
FilLiiore site. Possibilities should be explored for sharing some of 
their excellent programs ^nd for making. available to them some of the 
resources of the new Complex. 

2. Triangle Middle School Complex (Table V~1.2) 

This will be a new construction adjoining the nev/ Eastside High 
School wherever it is finally scheduled to be built; for example at the 
l/illiams Street site, on a large tract of vacant land . The triangular 
shape of this site gives the Complex ti^is name. Unified administratively 
and educationally vdth the new high school, this Complex' could become 
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the high school and of the iliddle School Complex should be planned 
tc^ether, ,^ivin'^ this Corr.plex hi^h rriorty;, so that full adva'iitaf-^^ ran 
be tai:en of th<j opportunity to provide hi^h-cost central facilities 
such as a computer installation, a £l<atir;3-rin]v^ a fully equipped science 
bui.ldinr. and a stadi'om that can be used by both groups of pupils. 

An additional factor in early construction of this facility is 
ti:at it vjill perrdt the closing of Genessee-i^amboldt as a jurdor hdrrh 
school and its conversion to an early childhood, c02rjnunity-service center 
described more fully further to this cliapter- 

The composition of this Complex vdll be about 47 percent blacky 
v/ith a total student body of 3,570 pupils^ organized in six Houses. 
3. Canal Iliddle School Complex (Table V-1.3) 

The present Southside Jurdor High School vdll be converted to a 
middle scliool and combined ;dth additiona]. construction on available 
land north and south of the canal to serve about 3yUU0 pupils vdth a 
racial balance of 3^' percent b].ack. The construction of this Complex 
vdll permit the closing of Clinton Jurdor \llfjn School (nov; 99 percent 
Ilecro) and ics conversion to a comanuniLy-service , early childhood center. 
The site of this Complex is not as central as the others. no\.'ever^ the 
distances are not great from an^' end of the sone. The fact that an 
e:>d sting facility can be used is a strong recommendation • 
A. Erie Iliddle School Complex (Table V-l.A) 

Tiiib can be one of the most interesting of tiie six Complexes 
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because of its coirjnanding location near the waterfront overlooking the 
lake and close to the civic center of Buffalo, This entire area is 
under construction, with a large housing development now being planned 
that vdll be served by a new K-A school.. 

The complex is to be designed for about 3^200 children, but will en- 
roll only 2,730 at first, leaving room for the children who will be 
moving into the new housing now planned. It will have an enrollment 
at the start of 38 percent black children. In addition, it will have 
nine percent Spanish-surnajned children and four percent of its students 
will be American Indians, This rich cultural mix can stimulate an 
especially interesting school program. Additionally, the school can 
take advantage of its official buildings and distinquished leaders 
to invigorate its social studies prograrru In return^, the Complex will 
be a source of civic pride to the downtown area and visitors, shoppers, 
citizens with business at the City Kail should be encouraged to use 
its library^ resource centners, art cenT.er:3. The Complex can play an 
important part in the rejuvenation of Buffalo's center city, 
5, Lafayette twiddle School Complex (Table V-1.5). 

This is the smallest of the Complexes, providing for about 1,760 
children, 38 percent black. The site suggested is the present 
Lafayette High School, which was built in 1901 with an addition in 1921, 
It was partially reconstructed in 1958 and should be replaced by 1973, The 



I 



{ ■ 

present high school population at Lafayette H.S. can be distributed to 
J 

the new comprehensive school planned at Main and Devalan and the en- 
larged Grover Cleveland High School nov/ in the Board of Education's 
capital plan. 

Although the site is small, it v/as considered seriously because of" 
the new construction close by of P.S. 45, permitting the combination of 
a primary school and a middle school on adjoining sites. Many possi- 
■ bilitieS for 'reoperation- can-, be found; for example, the use of middle 
school pupils in the prekinde^^arten program that can be set up in P,3. 
45. Similarly, since tutoring of young children by older children has 
■been found to be a very sucessful .way of improving the reading skills 
of the tutor* even more than of the tutored, such a cooperative program 
can be made. a regular part of the activities of children in both schools. 
\ 'Familiarity v;ith the middle school vjill greatly help the younger children 
\;hp can IoqJc forward to entering there at the fifth grade. 
^ 6. Uoodlaym-McKinley-V/est Hertel Middle School Complex (table V-1.6) 
The vacant land adjoining the new McKinley High School in close 
■proiximity to the State University College at Buffalo provides a uniquely 
excellent site for a I-jiddJe School Complex that is associated education- 
ally and administratively vjith both of these outstanding schools. There 
are several important issues involved in a choice of site in this area 
^that'^the community should consider.' The 'existence of -a nev; middle 
school on.,a-site a short distance- avjay to the north- (i.'est Hertel) ' 
' and of the -,,'bodlawn Junior High School, a new, structui^e, 99 percent 
segregated black, not too distant to the southeast is further complic- ^' 
ated by the fact that the black co]T3munity*\has expressed a strong 
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desire that the new replacement for Fosdick Vocational High at Main and 
Devalan Streets be made a coeducational comprehensive high schccl of the 
first quality. 

There are three possibile alternatives this study would like to 
suggest for ccimunity discussion: 

First, that the new structure at the State University Collage site 
be. combined with the nearby West Hertel School as"o^e dual-campus com- 
plex, the major central facilities to be built at the new site, ;/ith 
shuttle buses providing ready transportation between the two sites. 
Woodlavm Junior High School would become a community- service, early 
childhood center including a program of elementary school education for 
adults during the day, a. well-baby clinic, a health center for diagnostic 
and preventive medical care for the children and the community, a v/elfare 
office, dental clinic, etc. An after-school center for children of 
working parents, a coironunity library-resource center, and perhaps a 
^mall farm-zoo for young children c^an be some of the elements the con- 
munity might wish to see in such a faciliijy. The fifth to eighth 
graders would attend the middle school at the State College-West Hertel 
Complex. 

Second, that all three campuses be united into one Complex, i.e.. 

West* Hertel, the State College (McKinley High Softool) site and Woodlavm, 

despite "t^e d3^Jn<?es involved. One educationally interesting way to 

accomplish this has been proposed in several other cities. The fifth ^ 

graders would stay in the school to which th^y are assigned. The sixth, 

severith, and eighth graders would spend a third of each semester in one 

building, then travel with^heir whole group to the next, etc. The con- 

I 

cept involved is to make each of the three centers a specialized 



institute, e.g,, Woodlawn might be a Language Arts institute specializing 
in that curriculum, including foreign languages and certain "of the allied 
vocations such as printing (newspaper publicatierry and radio and elec- 
tronics (for. a radio or closed cir/cuit TV station ), The McKinley^ State 
College site could well be the Science and Technology Institute to take 

advantage of the facilities at McKinley High School, and the West Hertel 
• \- 
' *• / . 

campus could become the Arts Institute for music, art, theatre, and the 
dance. Each of the Institutes would teach the basic skills and the 
basic 'skills teachers would move ;vlth their classes. The specialist 
teachers would remain in the Institutes that carry their subject, teach- 
ing different classes each third semester. 

The College may find it a valuable addition to its teacher-training 
program to participate actively in developing this type of Complex and 
to staff the centers or institutes with some of their specialist college 
instructors or graduate students. The advantages are clear because the 
new complex would take the place of two small, segregated schools, with- 
out de^priving either the black or the white community of local modern 
facilities, 

A third alternative is to keep the three-campus complex with a 
single grade at each school site, under one administration and using 
the central Mc-Kinley-Coll^ge site as a central facility serving all 
three. The fifth grade would be retained in each of the three campuses 
since they are not scheduled to have departmentalization. 

There are shortcomings and advantages to each of these plans. The 
first plan, i.e., to convert Wocdlawn to en early childliood, ccmmunity- 
servlce center and send all the children to .the tv70-campus complex 
ignores the fact that a new poinpreljeiJR-i\"=» Mp}-\ r<^hoo.l will be constructed 



near Woodlawn, making middle school education there potentially^ more 
signii'icant. The other two plans require more transportation of chil- 
dren, though the distances are short. Essentially the decision will 
have to be made on the basis of the desire of the Woodlawn ccinnunity. 
It should be their decision as to whether they v/ish to have their school 
become an early childhood center or to retain the older children in a 
Middle School Complex allied with the other caiapuses. 

The zone indicated for this area would result in an enrollment of 
3,^00 children of whom U3 percent are black. 
Effect of the Plan on Existing Middle and Junior High Schools 

Three of the present six junior high or iniddle schools of Buffalo 
are retained as part of the proposed complexes. The Genesee-Humboldt 
and the Clinton Junior High Schools will be converted to community- 
service , early education centers, Woodlawn, too, in the first of the 
three alternatives discussed above, would become such a community center. 

Genesee-Huiaboldt is directly across the street from old P.S, 62, 
It is recommended that this school be demolished and a pre-kindergarten, 
day care, and kindergarten center be constructed on its site as part of 
the Genesee-Humboldt center. The Genesee building itself would be convert 
ed to first to fourth grade, plus special early childhood facilities such 
as wading pools, a children's library of books, records, films and the lik 

Clinton Junior High should be demolished at an early date and a 
similar center developed at the site. The new J.F, Kennedy community 
center that is nearby and the Academy program already in progress make 
this a logical next step. The coiTimunity should participate actively 
in deciding the t^rpes of services that should be included in such a 
center in addition to th^ sohoo.linfr f roi 1 1 t.i p.*:? themselves. 
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TABLE V-1 



SUMMARY 



ENROLLMENTS, FEEDER PATTERNsi^ AI^ID ETHiilC COIvlFOSITION OF 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS PROPOSED FOR BUFFALO, N,Y. 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Enrollment, grades Oct > 1969 



Percent of total 





COMPLEX 


Total 


r.ep.ro 


S.S.A. 


Am. In. 


Total 


Negro 


S.S.A. 


Am. In 


1. 


FILLMORE 


3, 14 00 


1,370 


10 




100?; 








2. 


TRIANGLE 


3,570 


1,670 


10 




100 


^ 1 






3. 


CANAL 


3,l4l*0 


1,300 


100 




100 


38 


3 




U. 


ERIE 


2,730 


1,020 


21+0 


110 


100 


38 


9 


h 


p. 


LAFAYETTE 


1,760 


6T0 




10 


100 


38 






o. 


HERTEL-McK. 
WOODLAWN 


3,1^00 


1,1*70 


30 


10 


100 


1*3 


1 






TOTALS 


18,300 


7,500 


390 


130 


1005? 


lil^ 


2% 


1/0 



GRArn5 TOTAL 

Total enrollment in Grades 1-U, October 1969 21,700 
Expected to elect to go the Metropolitan Educa- 

tioncLl Parks {l6% of total) - 3 ,^00 

Enrollment in new Buffalo Middle School Complexes 18,300 



!_/ Detail Tables V-1 show the individual elementary schools that will feed to 
each Complex. All enrollment figures are ronnded to nearest 10 from total^^ 
given on accompanying Detail Tables V-1. 

2/ S.S.A. stands for Spanish-surnamed Americans' Am. In. stands for /unerican 
Indians. These are the ettoic categories in the State Ethnic Census. 
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TABLE V-1.1 



DETAIL: TO FILLMORE MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPLEX 



ENROLLMENTS, FEEDER PATTERNS, A1!D ETHNIC COMPOSITION 
Feeder Enrollment* Grades 1-li, Oct. 19^9 







Total 


"Mp crrn 


S. S .A. 


Ain • In* 


If 5h ih) 




250 


130 


3 


— 








uuo 


- 


- 


53 ih) 




350 


3U0 


- 


- 


93 




150 


150 




- 


61 




U50 


160 




- 


23 




500 


270 


> 




66 




300 


10 




- 


66 




150 


10 






83 




100 




1 




63 




2S0 


10 






22 




150 


20 






80 




200 


10 






68 




250 


20 






78 




300 


30 






85 




200 










TOTALS 


4,050 


1,610 


9 


0 




Less 16% 




261 


1 


0 to 




Net totals 


3,U02 


1,369 


' 8 


0 


, Percent 


of enrollment 


100,0^ 


i+0,2^ 


0.2^ . 


0.0^ 



^Total figures are rounded to nearest 50; Negro, to the nearest 10* 



COMENT 

This Complex uses the existing ?illmore Middle School building and enlarged 
it using adjoining vacant lan^ (See Architectural Plan, Chapter VI, )• The 
enrollment is somewhat less tWan the spate planned (36OO) permitting growth* 



TABLE V-1.2 



DETAIL; TRIAMGLE MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPLEX 

ENROLLMENTS.,. FEEDER PATTERNS, AND ETHI'IIC COMPOSITION 

Feeder Enrolliaent, ^Grades 1-k, Oct. 1969 

school Total Negro S.S.A. Am. In. 



# 59 
90 

39 (1/3) 
57 



550 
350 
200 
200 



550 
270 
200 
100 



62 




2k0 


5 




31 


500 


i+90 






71 


200 


10 • 






9 


250 


10 


3 


5 


11 


200 








kk 


200 


" 10 






hS 


i+50 


10 






ko 


150 


10 


3 


1 


69 


250 


0 






82 


300 


70 







TOTALS ^,250 

Less-l6fo 680 

Net Totals 3^570 

Percent of 

enrollment 100.0% 



1,990 


13 


6- 


318 


2 


1 


1,672 


11 


5 



k6.e% o.3io 0 .1% 



Total figures are rounde'l to nearest ^0; Negro ^ to nearest 10. 



COMMENT 



This complex is proposed to adjoin the new Eastside High School scheduled 
for construction on the Williams Street site* It is called Triangle^ "because 
of the shape of the large site it wiil occupy. It is recommended that the 
High School and the Middle School Complex be under a unified administration 
and educational program, serving as the core^ of a Buffalo City Educational 
Park and permitting continuous progress and enriched education from the ^th 
tnrough the 12th grades- All facilities of the high school and of the 
middle school can be shared where appropz-J ate , veduoi ng costs and expanding 
educational opportunity- 
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TABLE V-1.3 

DETAIL : CAMAL MlhDLE SCHOOL CO^ffLEX 
ENROLLMENTS, FEEDER PATTERNS, AND ETHNIC COMPOSITION 



Enrollment,* Grades 1-U, Oct. 1969 



Feeder School 


iotax 




C! Q A 


An • In • 


#32 




250 


2U0 




— 


f ? 




300 


300 






6 




500 


kdo 






k 




350 


250 




-- 


12 




150 


150 







27 




250 








3h 




200 


20 


8 




33 




yj<j 




u 




28 






10 


12 




26 




300 


)40 


6 


3 


72 




350 








29 




300 




12 




67 




200 








70 




250 




3 






TOTALS 


U,100 


1,550 


Ilk 


6 




Less 16% 


656 




18 


1 




Net Totals 




1,302 


96 


5 


Percent 


of Enrollment 


100.0% 


37.&/0 


2M 


0.1% 



Total figures are rounded to nearest 50; Negro, to 
nearest 10, 



This Complex uses the existing Southside Junior High 
School building, expanding into adjoining land* The 
opening of this Complex will permit the closing of Clin- 
ton J,H.S» It is recoinmended that Clinton be converted 
to a community-service, early rhildhocd center, pre-K to 
fourth grade, governed Docally. 



TABLE V-l.h 



DETAIL: ERIE MI DDLE SCHOO: . CCT-IFLEX " 
ENROLLI-fflNTS FEEDER PATTERNS, AND ETMIC cbf>ffOSITION 



Feeder 


Enrollment,* Grades 


• i-h, 


Oct. 1969 




.Total 


Negro S . 








350 


330 


- 


- 


hi 


200 


200 






37 


550 


520 








250 


10 


OU ' 






350 


70 




1 7 
J- / 


36 


250 


10 


i^7.' 




3 


300 


50 




6 


Hy 


150 






VJ 


38 


300 


20 




12 


77 


250 






7 


18 


300 


10 


f 


6 


TOTALS 


3,250 


1,220 


28i+ 


127 


Less 16'y!, 


520 






20 


Wet totals 


2,730 


1,025 


?39 


107 


Percent of 










enrollment 


100. Of, 




i.8fo 


3.% 



^otal figures are rounded to nearest 5O; Negro, to 
nearest 10, ■ 



COMMENT 

The site for this complex adjoins the new v/aterfront 
housing development area close to the downtown Civic 
Center, This area is ideally suited to a Complex be- 
cause it is physically commanding and educationally 
can be related to city government studies. If the 
Metropolitan Educational Park plannod for this area 
is built, Erie Complex will become a part of it. 

The enrcj.Iment is deliberately lov/er than the others 
because about 5OO more pupils vrill come from the new 
housing planned. 



TAi>T.E V-1.5 



DETAIL: L/JAYETT E M IDDLE SCHCOL COyiPLEX 
EWROLLMEflTS, FEEDER PATTERNS, AI© ETHIJIC COlvffOSITION 



Feeder Enrollment,'^ Grades 1-k, Oct. 1969 



School 


Total 


Negro 


S. S. A. 


Am. In 


1 o 


350 


20 


- 


■3 




400 






4 












52 


koo 






it 


l6 


200 


170 


6 


2 






koo 






39 (1/3) 


200 


200 






TOTALS 


2,100 


800 


6 


13 


Less l6% 


336 


123 


1 


2 


Net totals 




672 


5 


n 


Percent of 










enrollment 


100 . of, 


5B.1% 


0.3fo 





•^Total figures are rounded to the nearest 5^^ Negro, to 
nearest 10. 

COMMENT 

The site selected for this Complex is the^ present 
Lafayette High School site. This high school is due 
to be replaced. The Complex is kept small because of 
the limited vacant land nearby on i^/hich to build. Edu- 
cationally 5 this Complex can combine v:ith P.S. now 
under construction nearby- This will offer an oppor- 
tunity to provide close relations betv7een the tv70. Eg: 
The pre-kindergarten at P.S. ^5 can be the field v/ork for 
the home economics course at Lafayette Middle School 
Complex . 



TABLE V-1.6 

DETAIL: HERTEL-Mc KI?a.EY-i: OODLAWN MIDDLE SCHOOL CO MPLEX 
ENHOLLT-iENTS, FEEDER "PA'liERIJS AIJD ETHNIC COMPOSITION 



Feeder 
School 


Enrollment,'^ Grades l-U, 


Oct, 1969 


Total 


Negro 


S. S. A. 


An. In. 


op 


250 


10 


3 




88 


100 


_ 


2 




81 


200 


- 




- 


60 


I45O 




5 \ 


- 


79 


300 


30 


9 


3 


21 


150 


10 






51 


250 




3/ 


3 




150 


- 


11 


1 


5b 


250 


50 






53 (i) 


350 


340 




_ 


(17 


250 


130 


3 


- 


61+ 


200 


30 


- 




17 


350 


. 350 






8 


600 


600 






39 (i/3) 


200 


200 






TOTALS 


if ,050 


1,750 


39 


7 


Less 16^9 


6if8 


280 


6 


1 


Hot totals 


3, Ho? 


1,^70 


33 




Percent of 










enrollment 


100.07; 


43.2fo 




0.2$ 


*Total figures 


are rounded 


to the 


nearest 


Negro , t( 



the nearest 10, 

site close to the State University College and McKinley 
High School suggested for. the construction of special 
facilities to serve a Middle School Complex, Three al- 
ternative ways of organizing this Middle School are suggest 
in the text, VJhichever of these three aie chosen j the 
feeder pattern v/ill be the one described in this Table, 
A nev/ high school t.o be built at Main and rielavan and tvic 
existing intermediate schools (Uoodlavm and West Hertel) 
create special problems and unique opportunities that 
should be decided by the coirimunities involved. 
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Effect the Tlan rn the High Schools 

It is to he expected that the graduates of Buffalo's new middle 
schools will be better prepared and have higher aspirations for the^r 
continuing education than at present. More demands will be made on 
the high schools, both in curriculum and in facilities and equipment. 
Nor can continuous progress for the middle school children stop at the 
eighth grade. The work of the high schools must be closely meshed with 
the educational program that is developed for the middle schools. 

One way to accomplish this with no loss of time is to, have the 
high school personnel participating actively in the planning for both 
the educational program and the physical facilities of the middle 
schools. 

In the choice of locations for the six Middle School Complexes ^ 
proximity to existing high schools was always an important faptor. 
The possibility of future joint educational planning and the present- 
need to plan for the construction of joint facilities wer.e significant 
considerations in site selections. 

VJe suggest that the Eastside High School be built larger than pres- 
ently planned, to accommodate about U,OCC children so that it can receive 
all of the children who will be attending the Triangle Middle School 
Complex. The size cf the new high school is critical, too, in providing 
for the elimination of the almost total segregation at Elast High School. 



ERIC 



Since the site is very large it vail be possible to provide facilities 
that both the "high school and the ir.iddle school can share, such as a 
sports stadiuin, large playing fields, a computer installation to train 
the students a^ veil as to do much of the programming, payroll and other 
business operations of both schools. A TV center and radio transmission 
studio can be considered for joint vocational training and to enliven 
the total educational program. Certain non-educational functions, too3 
can be shared such as a central kitchen w^re all food is prepared for 
quick delivei^ to the cafeterias in the several schools; a central health 
facility, well staffed and operated in conjunction V7ith the ciby health • 
department, both for Emergency care and for preventive care, and record- 
keeping for all the children in the high school and middle school. 
Similarly, r»elivery of supplies and materials can be centralized for 
econcm.y and efficiency. 

^The planning for both schools should be done simultaneously, both 
the architectural design and the actual co^istruction, to effect maximum 
economies. 

Lafayette High School : We reccTTjnend converting or reconstructing this 

plant to form the new Lafayette Middle School Complex. The pupils nov/. 

attending Lafayette can be sent to the nev; comprehen^sive high school at 

W. Delavan and Main, and to Gro/er Cleveland High School, scheduled to 

be enlarged in the Board's long-range building program. 

Senoca Vocationar and Barnard Vocational H igh S chools are in th^ imme- 

diate vicinity of the proposed Filliiiore Mddle School Complex. Their 
< 

excellent programs in electronics and aviation should be made accessibj.e 
^to those Fillmore middle school children v/ho ire especially interested 
in- these fields. Cn the other^ hand, the health, library, arts and 
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resource -(^enters at Fillmrre can be made available to the vocational 
schools to enrich their academic programs j a goal the State Education 
Department urged upon the Buffalo school board. Close cooperation 
between the high schools and the Complex can be rewarding for both 
groups of pupils. 

New McKinley High School adjoins the proposed McKinley-Hertel Middle 
School Complex. Whichever of the three alternatives suggested for this 
Complex are adopted, the science and technology concentration in this 
part nf the dual-campus can readily be interwoven with the excellent 
prbgram at McKinley High School. As in the case of Seneca and Burgard, 
the academic program at McKinley can be reinforced by the' use of the 
strong library' and resource center in the middle school. If construc- 
tion plans permit, these centers can he located for equally convenient 
access to both groups of studentr: and, ^f course ^ will contain materials 
appropriate to both age groups. ^ 

Hutchinson Technical High School : This excellent school is close to 

the site of the Erie Middle School Complex cacI cxose educaticr.^l 

and administrative ties should be formed. Some common facilities a 

planetarium for the study of jpace, for example can S'^rve both. Because 

of the "showcase" character of the Civic Center area this combinatitn of middle 

end high schooj. facilities can be a source of pride for all the citizens of 

Buffalo, and th9 entire comminiity ran share in the use of these facilities. 
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New Comprehensive Hi^h School at Main and Delavan : It is urged that 
this high school also be made larger than originally planned, to pemit 
the absorption of many of the present Lafayette students, the former 
Fosdic^-: students, and many of the graduates of the proposed McKinley-- 
Hertel Middle School Complex. The great need for more high school seats 
emphasized in the State Education Department study can be met most eco- 
ncmically and with higher educational potential by larger high schools, 
rather than by a proliferation of many small, modestly equipped schools. 

Effect of the Plan on the Elementary Schools 

T^.'/o dramatic effects on the elementary schools of the construction 
of Middle School Complexes are first, tbe elimination of all overcrowding 
and secondj the opportunity created to close down 23 of the oldest 
buildings without ever having to rebuild them. 

There are 22 elementary schools that are overutilized today: some 
are extremely overcrowded. The overcrowded K-8 schools will lose four 
of their aine grades; the K-6 schools will lose their fifth and sixth 
grades. The result is that many schools situated close together can be 
consolidated, yielding the oldest schools back to the city for other 
civic purposes or for sale to the public. 

Table V-2 suirmarizes the suggestions this study makes for such 
consolidations. In addition to closing dovrn 23 elementary schools, the 
Plan permits the closing of the old sections or old wings o.^T five other 
elementary schools. Where needed, these old \'/ings can be replaced by 
more playground spa<?e or coirjnunity space. Some of them can be given 

back to the city fojr resale. 

i 

The gains, hovfever, -are not only financial. By converting all the 
elementary S'-ho^Js t, > [.rJinftr^' i:<\i4>'>lr (K-U)^ m L^onhi r.n can be f^-iciised on 



the needs of these ver^r young children. The Head Start program has been 
so successful throughout the country that many cities are planning ex- 
tended pre-kindergarten program.s. Many are beginning to respond to the 
desire of working mothers for good day-care centers for their nursery- 
school-age children. The additional space created and the ne^v educational 
emphasis on the early childhood years in these primary schools gives 
Buffalo the chance to initiate such programs readily. In most cities ^ 
the greatest difficulty in launching such programs is the lack of space. 

The Plan proposes another significant educational advance made pos- 
sible by the middle school program. That is the development of five 
large community-service, early childhood centers. Three of these ^-all 
be housed in converted junior high schools: Genesee-Humbolt (combined 
with P.S. 62)5 Clinton (combined v/ith P.S. 6), and Woodlawn (under al- 
ternative Plan 1.) The other two would serve predominan;J:ly v/hite commu- , 
nities at P.S: 69 and possibly at P.S. 82, now a special 7-8 center. 
• , Such a spec:; center v/ill no longer be needed since the Middle School 

Complex has ample facilities for all kinds of special education for the 
gifted, the retarded, and the handicapped. 

These coFJnunity-seinrice centers are thought of as community-run 
facilities that can fill the health, social service, recreation, train- 
ing, end cultural needs and desires of the local community. Parents can 
/ take courses during the day there, leaving their children at the nurseries. 
Early childhood facilities can include specially equipped playgrounds 
for the very young, wading pools, gardens the children can tend, possi- 

\ 

bly a farm-zoo to acquaint city children with the care of domestic 
animals . 

Since in eveiy case existing plant is used, the costs of conversion 
Q can be I'.ept minimal. The equi-^:^Taent from thr? 23 schools that are closed 
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dcv;n can be transferred' tc these centers and new equipment added through 
federal and state funds for such pre-school programs. (3ee Appendix for 
federal programs related to'early childhood.) 

Integration below the fifth grade level is not achieved through 
the consolidations suggested except in four or five of the schools be- 
cause they retain their local neighborhood character. For this reason 
this study reccinnends strongly that the transfer program in the early 
grades J initiated in I968, be extended h\ore widely fcr those parents 
v7ho wish their children to have an integrated early 'education. The 
freeing of space in most, of the schools makes such transfers practicable 
without having to construct the portables that were needed heretofore. 

The specific suggestions f6r how the schools can be consolidated and 
the students at the 23 closed schools taken care of are given in Detail 
Tables V-2.1 through 6. jThe basis for selecting those to be closed v/as 
first, the age of the building and second, the ease with v/hich the chil- 
dren could be assigned to other nearby schools without making the zones 
too large. 

No doubt there will be instances where specific factors such as 
natural obstacles, etc., make the suggestions less satisfactory than al- 
ternative ones the Board of JJducation will devise. These are not finished 
recommendations since they are only supplementary to the task of this 
study, i.e., the fol:Tnulation of a middle school plan. They were devel- 
oped to test out the general practicability of such consolidations and 
to make sure that the middle school plan v/ould not adversely affect any 
of the schools for the primary years. 

Finally,^ this study urges that full advantage be taken of the en- 
larged opportunity to involve paveiih,'^ ond <"oirimuni ty in the life of the 
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schools, particaiarly at early childlicod period v:hen the jnild himself 
and his parehts as well receive v ;rm comfort from a close relationship 
betv/een child, parent, and teacher. Paraprofessionals , parent aides 
and volunteers, older students help^^ig in the day-care center after their 
own school is out, community people vrarking on the community service pro- 
grams, senior citizens reading to the children or tutoring, all contribute 
to the work of the teacher and the self-esteem of the child. 
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TABLE V-2 SUi^RY 



EFFECT OF PLAII ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS B Y MIDDLE SCHOOL ATTEIIP/JICE AREA 

Wing New construe- To receive To send Send Se 

Closed closed No change tion or conver. pupils pupils receive 



ALL AREAS 
No, of schpolG 
total 75 ' 



23 



18 



20 



FILmORE 



FS 93 
61 
22 
68 



PS 7k 
23 
86 
83 
65 



■ part 



PS 66 

63 
80 
78 
3h 



Fart of 

PS 53 



TRI/JJGIE 



CANAL 



59 PS 43 90 PS 62 - Pre-K hh 

57 31 82 - KU-Ctr 71 

^0 part 39 69 " " 11 

9 Gen. Hura. 

to Early Ch.Ctr. 



31^. 
70 
29 
32 
75 



27 PS 6 with Clinton 
33 Clinton to early 
26 ch. ctr. 



k 
72 

28 

67 
12 



ERIE 



hi 

77 
1 



37 



hi 
36 



38 
76 

18 



PS k9 



LAIAYETTE 



19 
16 

30 
52 

old kS 



part 39 PS U8 new at ^5 

old Fosdick: site 



"he.rtel 
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21 
17 



is bribed c; 



51 



part 

par". 

alternative . 



natives r-,r:- adoior.^d tho efi'act 



65 * Woodlawn to cornm, 8l Part 53 

S8 serv. early, ch^ctr, 56 

60 . 

39 

for V:joCli,'^n. If eii^h^r .of "^-he other two alter- 
on elementarier. will be dirferciii. . 
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CHAPTER VT 

FTLLkORE middle school COMPLEX: An Arr hitecturax Study 
- By Berr.an, Roberts Scofidio, Architects 

^ The ardliitectural s-cudy took as its starting point the educati "^nal 
program' developed by Irving FCamil in Chapter IV. Throughout the desi^rn 
of the Fillmore Complex both the philosophy of the educational program and 
the course offerings themselves were the guiding factors. Units of time 
were assigned to each activity ].isted in the program and these time units 
were then translated into units of space to determine the size of the areas 
required to fulfill the educational program. 

The Fillmore district was selected for detailed study because it 
presents architectural problems that are fair]y typical of the other sites 
chosen and because of the size of the enrollment expected in the new Com- 
plex. Fur^ther, the new Fillmore Complex uses the existing Fillmore 

building. Solutions f ouv:id for how to convert the old building and tie^ it in 

with the total Complex. will be applicable to the other two Complexe^syv;hich 
also use older structures. / 

The Schematic Desip:n 

The new Middle School Complex is organized around three basic zones: 

1- Classroom area 

2. Social area 

3. Shared facilities area 

These three areas permit students to relate to different sizes and 
types of groups: small intimate groups in the classroom area-, a large 
general group in the social area and a special-interest group in the shared 
facilities. The individual student on the average will- spend most of his 
y time within the classroom zone. Here he will work with the small group of 
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150 students who make up his individual School, This group in turn relates 
to the larger House group of 6C0 pupils. Within this House orbit, the 
individual pupil makes his new friends, schedules his program, and receives 
his administrative guidance and help- 

An investigation of the various groviping possibilities Indicated that 
there are economies as well as educational advantages to grouping the 
Houses in pairs. By doing this, still another groux) relationship can be 
achieved, this time consisting of the 1,200 pupils in the two Houses paired. 
However, this larger group would meet on the fringe of the social zone, 
where the classroom area opens out to the main avenues and streets of the 
Complex. 

The social zone permits the intermingling of the whole student body. 
This zone is the public way, the streets , avenues and plazas leading to all 
parts of the Complex, Parents and community people will also have unlimited 
access to this zone on their way to the parents' rooms, the exhibit areas 
and all of the community service facilities, 

. The shared facilities zone, offers the individual student the oppor- 
tunity to meet and work with other students who share his own special 
interests . 

In putting together the schematic design for this Complex a conscious 
effort was made to develop a plan that would encourage these rich and divers 
human relationships while maintaining the student's sense of individuality. 

It was decided that shared facilities and community functions would be 
hoiised in the existing Fillmore^ buildings converted to their new use, ^ 
leaving more freedom to design the classroom areas in an all new structure. 
Since so much of the students* time would be spent in this classroom area, 
it is 'especially important that flexible use of space and many variations 
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in scale be provided to encourage comfortable and imaginative arrangements 
for small groups, large groups, and individual! study . 

Classroom Areas 

The general plan for the classroom area provides three separate 
structures, each of which will have two Houses) in it on different floors. 
The three structures will be linked by covered bridges that will serve 
as passagev/ays as well as exhibit areas. This bridge will also continue 
into another structure housing the central administration and guidance 
suite. 

As shown in the drawings that follow at the close of this chapter, 
each of the classroom buildings will have, in addition to the two Houses, 
an intermediate;, split level, nested between the two Houses, The admini- 
stration and the common facilities shared by the two Houses will be 
lodged in this intermediate level- This interm5?diate level does not extend 
through the v;hole building so that at one end of the building there are 
only tv7o floors: at the other end there are three floors. The extra 
height on the two-floor end of the building permits great flexibility 
in the use of balconies or elevations for small groups and large open 
spacer for other classroom purposes. The lower areas will have the 
self-contained classrooms and space for large projects. The upper areas 
provide flexible teaching space that can be subdivided in a variety of v/ays 
to suit changing program needs. The students themselves can ckhnge the 
shapes in this area. This oppoi'tunity to create their o\m environment, 
iri effect to control their physical space, is important. It gives the 
pupils a. feeling of pride in and identification with the environment they 
themselves have made. 

At the lower ground floor level of the classroom zone are located 




lecture theaters with "built-in audiovisual aids, group rooms adjoining 
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parents* rooms, dining and ^ounge areas. An exhibit block separates the 
classrcom area from the social *or public zone directly outside. 

Social Areas » 

The social zone is made up of the avenues and streets v/hich unite 
all the different parts of the Complex internally. These are walkways 
within the Complex that will not be open to vehicles. They will be land- 
scaped and can provide opportunities for various outdoor displays, exhibits, 
and activities. They will not be just ways to go from one building to 
another but will create a campus atmosphere where people will meet 
to talk and stroll together. 

Outside of the perimeter of the school leading to the regular 
city streets there will be ent rences to the Complex at different points. 
Buses can drop off students and staff at these several points to avoid 
too much traffic at any one entrance. 

Shared Facilities 

The ni-ain entrance to the Complex will lead directly into the social 
zone and is located close to the main auditorium, a shared facility. 
Above the main entrance to the Complex is a mezzanine level containing 
the Community Information Center and, above that, the central administra- 
tion and guidance suite. The capacious Parents* Pavilion sits on top of 
this block. The central shared facilities that will be used by community 
as well as by the pupils lie closest to this main entrance to permit 
easy access by the general public. Internal streets connect the various 
shared facilities to unify them and permit easy access. 

The drawings at the close of this chapter depict the overall organi- 
zaion of the Complex and the Internal organization of some of its important 
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units- The tables that follow the drawings describe the method used "uo 
convert the educational program into an estimate of the amount and t;:,'T)es 
of spcaces that the architectural design had to provide. ^ 



Comparative Costs 

Is it possible that such a myriad of different sizes of spaces, of 

specialized and of flexible areas and volumes can be financially practical 

in a city as restricted in its sources of school revenues as Buffalo? 

Educators 5 administrators and teachers are always cramped for suitable 

spacer Their desire to experiment, to explore new ways of grouping children 

or of arranging materials , often is frustrated by the rigid four walls 

of the traditional classroom and the general dearth of space in conventional 

schools. Because of the size of the Complex and the economies that can 

be effected through optimum use of space, we have found that the cost 

per child of the generously endowed Complex is about 22 percent less 

than the per pupil cost of building the existing Fillmore Middle school. 

The computation rests on this comparison: 

(a module is the equivalent of one classroom unit in size) 

No, of Modules 

Existing Fillmore 
Nevr Fillmore Complex Middle School 
3a600 s tu dents 870 students 

Classrooms 88 2^ 

Group rooms 5 None 

Tj'ping rooms 11 None 

Science labs 9 7 

Vocational space 26 7 

Large auditorium 12 ' 6 

Small auditoriums 5 None 

Stages 6 3 

Gyms 21 8 

Exercise gyms k None 

Swimming 13 5 

Instrument rooms 3 -; 

Vocal 2 r-Jone 

TOTAL- 205 6i■^ 
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This computation includes only the pupil spaces provided. If we com- 
pare the total space needed to include all the other new facilities provided 
for the ccmmunity in the complex such as the ample parents' pavilion, 
the community information center, the parents' rocms^ the health center, 
the nursery there is still a Ik to 15 percent saving in the per pupil 
cost of construction. 

This comparison does not include the equipment installed in either the 
new or the existing FilL;iore. lioi^ever, the savings in construction provide 
a generous fund for use in obtaining good equipment appropriate to the 
possibilities opened up by the new structure, . 

Transportation 

The accompanying map showing the Fillmore feeder district as projected 
in Chapter V shews the network of present bus lines that would serve the 
Complex. As is evident from the map, about 36 percent of the pupils who v/ill 
attend the Complex live outside of the l^- mile radius beyond which the City 
of Buffalo provides free transportation. All the areas in the feeder zone 
are well provided with bus lines - 
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Map VI 

Public Transportation Serving 
Fillmore Middle School Complex 

8_ City Bus Routes 



m) Fillmore Middle School Complex 



Complex Advantages 

The rich diversity of school life' in the Fillmore Middle School 
Complex is made possible by the size of its enrollment. Size alone, 
however, is not enough. Many schools in the country are substantially 
larger than the 3j60O-pupil size proposed f^r Fillmore, yet they give 
little more to the child than a smaller school size. 

The essential difference lies in the concept of shared facilities 

and in the provision of space where almost any given activity can take 
J 

place, where all kinds and sizes of groups can gather or to which they 
can retreat • Awareness of these opportunities at the planning stage is 
essential to the successful functioning of the completed facility. 

If these possibilities are planned for at the start; the quality 
of education within a harmoniously functioning Complex can be immeasur- 
ably higher than is provided today. 



THE F0LL0V7ING DRAWINGS DO NOT REPRESENT 
A BUILDING DESIGN. THEY SHOW HOW AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM CAW BE TRANSLATED 
INTO SPACE. 
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Fillmore 
Middle School 
Complex 

LEGEND 
D LIBRARY 

1. Book Stacks 

2. Carreis 

3. Periodicals 

4. Catalogs 

5. Reading Room 

6. Librarian's Office 

7. Conference and Group Room 

8. Computer Room 

9. Library Workroom 

10, Instruction Area 

11. Court 
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EXPLORATORY VOCATIONAL/HOME ECONOMICS 



STORAGE 



LAUNDRY 



IRONING 



SEWING 



WEAVING 



POISE AND 
BEAUTY CULTURE 



FASHION 
PARADE 



COOKING 



HOME UNITS; 

INTERIOR 

DECORATING 



BABY AND 
CHILD CARE 



EXHIBIT 


SPACE 




TEACHER' 


S WORKROOM 



PREPARATION AREA 



DEMONSTRATION 
/LECTURE 



NURSERY 
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CHAPTER VTI 

PRIORITIES, TRAI^SPORTATION, AND COST CONSIDERATIONS 

Priorities 

It is suggested that the construction of the six CoiTjplexes proceed 
in three stages, with tv7o Middle School Complexes to be built in each 
stage. 

Stage 1 : Triangle and Erie Middle School Complexes 

Action should be initiated promptly on the Triangle Ccmplex at the 
Williams Street site where Eastside High School is planned and the Erie 
Complex at the waterfront site nov: under development. 

This choice is somewhat forced by circumstances. In the case of 
the Triangle Complex it is urgent that the middle school plans be inte- 
grated with the planning of the new Eastside High School on the same 
site if maximum advantage is to be taken of the cost savings in planning 
and construction and even more important if the sharing of facil- 
ities and continuous progress of the pup^ils* education from fifth to 
tvjelfth ^rade are to be achieved. Since the planning of Eastside High 
School is already begun, no time should be lost in proceeding with the 
planning of the Middle School Complex at the same site\ 

Another important reason for this step is that the construction of 
the Triangle Middle School Complex will permit early conversion of the 
Genesee-Humboldt Junior High to an integrated primary school complex, 
grades 1-^, allied with the conversion of P.S. 62 across the street into 
a preschool center including prekindergarten , Head Start, Day Care and 
kindergarten. The entire complex v;ill be ungraded, carrying forward 
the successful ungraded pvugr&Tn BiitTalo bfas ali-eady tested. 
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As socn as the Triangle Middle School Complex is completed three 
present elementary schools can be r.bandoned, P.S. 59? 57? 'nd 9- In 
addition, old P.S. Uo and the old wing of P.S. U3 can be surrendered to 
the city. The new P.S. UO, scheduled for early construction, should be 
planned as an early childhood (K-U) primary school right from the start 
since the later grades vrill enter the Middle School Complex as scon as 
it is built. The design for this first early childhood center can be a 
testing ground for the new type of primary school that will eventually 
be the typical elementary school of Buffalo when the full middle school 
program is completed. 

The large tract of land now available may not be obtainable for 
long. Early action in fixing the site for the Triangle Middle School 
Complex will assure the unique opportunity Buffalo now has of building 
a high school and a middle school in a coordinated way on one site, 
looking forward to its establishment later as an Educational Park. 

The Erie Middle School Complex is a high priority school for sev- 
eral reasons. The waterfront development will bring an estimated 500 
middle-school-age children into the area. At present there is no ade- 
quate school for them. The school being planned for the waterfront 
housing will be a primary school using funding arranged by the State 
Urban Development Corporation (U.D.C). 

Joint planning \^^ith the U.D.C, which is concerned about middle 
school education for the children who will be living in their new proj- 
ect, and with the Urban Benev?al program nearby can result in an early 
determination of a desirable site. and the possibility of sharing the 
planning costs with these agencies. 

The construction of t.lip Kvj<^ Mi(l<ne {^c»bnn.l Oo^nplex will pennit the 
O closing of P.S. UU, 77, and 1 and the old section of P.S. 37. 
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stage 2 : Canal Middle School Ccraplex and McKinley-Hertel 

Clinton and Woodlawn Junior High Schools are the two most segre- 
gated schools at this grade level. Ihe construction of the two Middle 
School Complexes, Canal and KcKinley-Hertel, will end the segregation 
at these schools. Clinton is long overdue for replacement, and this 
objective should have first priority in Stage 2 of middle school con- 
struction. The Plan calls for the conversion of Clinton and nearby 
P.S. 6 into a large coirmunity- service, early childhood center developing 
from the Academy program already begun there. A new Kif2dle School Com- 
plex expanding the present Southside Junior High vroula rc^ceive the 
Clinton membership as well as the fifth and sixth grades of the other 
schools in Canal's attendance zone. 

Three alternative:^ v/ere offered in the Flan to rRiaedy Woodlawn' s 
present segregation. F.ach of these alternatives requires the construc- 
tion of a middle school center adjoining the McKinley High School site. 
It is suggested taat that land be secured now to assure that it will be 
available when the Board of Education and the community have resolved 
which of these altcrriatives is best. 

Stage 3 : Fillmore and Lafayette Ivliddle School Complexes 

The construction of the nev/ high school at Main and Delavan must 
be completed before the Lafayette site will be available for reconstruc- 
tion as a Midd3.e School Complex since the present high school membership 
at Lafayette cannot be rehoused until the pressure of high school seat 
shortages is relieved. Similarly, the Fillmore area is not critically 
in need of early action because FilLnore is a fine building with an inte- 
grated middle school progrc-im, although the composition of the school with 
its limited attendance area is now in the unbalanced category. 



It is important that the land adjoining Fillmcre Middle School 
and that is now oi-med by the city and used for storing voting booths 
be secured soon to malie JSure that it will be available when the time 
for construction has ccmo. 

It is possible to obtain monies for planning from state and federal 
sources. This study recoHimends that advance planning money be sought 
for the entire program, certainly for Stage?. 1 and 2. immediately, so 
that an orderly and realistic long-range construction schedule can be 
worked out. The danger in construction is often that without an overall 
plan schools may be built one year that inhibit or even preclude good 
solutions to the problems of an adjoining area of the city. Such large 
expenditures of capital funds demand an overall city-wide plan that 
permits optimum use of scarce constiuction money as it becomes available 

Ve urge again that^ however long the full program may have to take, 
options or actual purchase of the land that will be needed for all three 
stages should be arranged as early as possible. 

Transportation 

The Board of Education adopted a resolution for middle school de- 
velopment on January 31, I968, that said in part: 

"Middle schools should be located in the peripheral areas 
of the city and districted so that tv/o-thirds of their 
pupils live within the iirjnediate vicinity. The other 
third of their enrollment would be children transported 
from the inner-city. By enrolling student bodies tv/o- 
thirds white and one- third Negro, these schools would 
be racially balanced in that they V7ould reflect the over- 
all proportion of Negi^o pupils among our current membership." 

Since the first to fourth grade enrollment today (the population of 

the projected middle schools four years from now) is about 21,700 pupils 

this resolution calls for the transportation of about 7,225 children. 
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Kearly all these "inner-city" children would be black children, the vhite 
children attending school near enough to home to v/alk. 

In estimating the amount of transportation that will be required 
to the six Middle School Complexes proposed in this study's Plan the cus- 
tomary 1^ mile radius was dra™ around each school o The precise number 
of children who live outside of this radius in each feeder zone cannot 
be established without knowing the block-by-block count of children. 
Hov/ever, assuming that they are evenly distributed across their elemen- 
tary school zones we find that about 6,U00 children out of the 21,700 or 
a little under 30 percent of the children will require tr^i:isportation. 

This estimate varies considerably from area to area thus: 

Middle School Complsx Estimate 

Pupils living over 1-^ m. 

Filliriore 1,360 

Triangle 1,590 

Canal 1,U60 

Erie 78O 

Lafayette 200 

W.Hertel-McK. 1,000 

Total ^6,390 

This Plan, then, requires transportation for about 835 fewer chil- 
dren than the Board of Education's school proposal. 

Not all of these children will have to be transported by school bus. 
The fifth and sixth graders, half of this number, will go by school bus. 
The older children can travel by public transportation- That would mean 
a total of about 3,200 children will go by school bus. Since the city 
is already transporting 2,600 children under the transfer plan, almost 
all of them in the middle school age group who would no longer need to 
transfer to obtain quality, integrated education, the additional burden 
on transportation costs v;ill not be heavy. 
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much more importance is that the Br^ard's proposal creates an 
inequity that may be unconstitutional as well as onerous. By placing 
the middle schools closer to the center of their feeding zones we reduce 

r 

the number who must travel and avoid any discriminatory treatment of 
black children. 

Cost Considerations 

The school construction budget for I969-7O requests $^400,000 in 
planning money for this year and $l8 million for each of the next three 
years, to a total expenditure of $5^,^00,000. This estimate is based on 
a $U, 500, 000 cost for each of 12 middle schools housing 1,200 children 
each, providing new plant for li+,i400 children. This assures that the 
7,000 children now in the middle and junior high schools will continue 
there. But both VJoodlawn and Clinton are deeply segregated. Obsolete 
Clinton certainly should be abandoned very soon, and Woodlawn (as under 
Alternative 1 of this study's Plar^ should be converted to other le^vels 
of education. If that is done, 2,000 more seats than the Board plans for 
will be needed . If the Metropolitan Educational Parks are built and I6 'percent 
of the- children of the city elect to go to them, the Board *s planned construc- 
tion will take care of all the middle- school age children and no additional 
seats will be net?ded. If not, we will need a total of 21,700 seats or 
an additional lj800-2,000 seat school under ^ the Board plan. It will 
be a great advantage to Buffalo to have these Metropolitan Educational 
Parks developed not only for their high educational value and the degree 
of integration they provide but also because of the substantial financial 
savings that would result, even if Buffalo had to contribute soma of its 
construction funds to these projects. 
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The per pupil cost under the Board's estimate of total cost would 
$3>750. The architect estimates that the per pupil cost of constructing 
the six Middle School Complexes proposed in this study's Plan will be 
lower than this figure, based on the smaller square footage per child 
required in the larger school. Three of the complexes use existing middle 
or junior high school plants with a total enrollment of 3,900 children 
(Southside^W- Hertel, and Fillmore). In estimating costs, then, we 
deduct the 3,900 from the total enrollment in the Complexes (l8,300) and 
arrive at the same number of children as rre included in the Board^s plan, 
i.e., lU,i+00. How much saving can be effected cannot be accurately esti- 
mated now without more precise engineering studies of the specific schools 
to be built. However, despite the superiority of the facilities provided 
in the Complex compared to the smaller middle school, the cost of the total 
construction program will not exceed the amount the Board is prepared to 
pay. 

These economies are possible because of the use of shared facilities, 
particularly the high-cost structures such as auditoriums, gyms, cafeterias, 
libraries, etc.. None of the facilities is fully utilized in the smaller 
buildings. By scheduling full use of these facilities in the Complex the 
duplication of high-cost structures is made unnecessary. Other savings 
are in the land costs--playing fields, swimming pools, parking space-- 
and in actual construction costs. Two buildings at separate sites cannot 
effect the economies in construction that even the same two buildings 
constructed at the same time on the same site can. 

Equipment costs have not been includes because the decision has to 
be made as to just what equipment the Board and the communities would 
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wish to provide in the larger Complex and in the smaller schools. There 
is no doubt that the 12 smaller schools could not afford to have a computer 
each^ but a Complex like the Triangle , which will serve both a middle 
school and the new high school, could afford one at a relatively low per 
pupil cost. 

The question of cost is more fundamentally the problem of getting 
the most education for every education dollar spent. Even if the per 
pupil cost were not less in a S^^OO school^ the value received for the 
dollar spent must be a major consideration. The Complex is not the more 
desirable simply because it is somewhat cheaper to build. It provides 
a superior education that will enrich both the children's lives and the 
whole community. 

The other side of the picture is the cost of rebuilding the existing 
elementary schools that must be replaced if the middle schools are not 
built. At a miniirum of $3 million (the Board* s cost estimate for P,S. 
kO^ s replacement) 5 replacing 23 old schools would cost the city $69 
million--$15 million more than the total cost of all six Complexes. In- 
stead of having to rebuild them, however, the Complexes permit their 
abandonment and their return to the city for resale to the public, thus 
providing additional funds for the schools. 

Operating costs, as with equipment, are dependent on the choices 
the Board makes. The largest operating cost of a school, which is teacher's 
salaries, will not differ since the educational program proposed in this 
Plan is based on the existing Fillmore pupil/teacher ratio. However, many 
more aides, paraprofessionals, and specialist teachers will be wanted. 
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Additionally, maintenance costs for the equipment and programs possible 
in the Complex but not in the smaller schools will mean higher operating 
costs. In this area, the federal and state governments have many programs 
that few schools take advantage of because they are ill-equipped to pro- 
vide these prv3grams even if subsidized. The Appendix lists some 300 such 
offers of federal aid that singly may nr^t be significant but that can be 
taken full advantage of in a larger Complex. The State Commissioner, 
too, has repeatedly informed the Buffalo Board of Education that he is 
prepared to as3is;t with financial help in efforts made by the Board to 
remedy racial imbsdance. 

This report recognizes the severe money problems faced by the 
Buffalo school system, a chronic crisis of long standing. The Middle 
School Cociplex provides an econcxnical way of substantially improving 
the education given Luffaio children. However, it will probably require 
financing at a higher level than nov; obtain.^ . Buffalo must make the 
decision. The Superintendent has consistently pressed for those 
desperately needed funds without success. It is now up to the community 
to add its voice on behalf of the children. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION 



This study has attempted to plan locations, attendance areas, and 
organizations for middle schools to make it feasible for the Board of 
Education in Buffalo to fulfill the Order cf the Commission of Education 
of the State of Nev York that racial imbalance^ be progressively eliminated, 
at least from the fifth grade on. 

In suggesting ways to meet this goal ve have also tried to meet the 
severe plant obsolescence problem and the urgent need to provide vays of 
improving the quality of schooling at every grade level for every pupil. 

All segments of the city have much to gain from these proposals. 
At present the section of the city in which the majority of the residents 
are white carries most of the burden of the K-8 schools with their extremely 
limited seventh and eighth grade offerings. The sections of the community 
in which the majority of the residents are bxack now carry the heavy 
burdens of teacher shortage and teacher turnover that result in lower 
educational achievement. All the schools ' suffer from lack of even the 
most fundamental equipment such as books, dictionaries, globes, and maps. 

The Middle School Complexes can provide a Solution that will cost 
substantially less than simply replacing the existing old buildings at 
their present locations. But beyond that--and more important than any 
financial considerations--is the fact that the proposed Middle School 
Complex opens up a new potential for a much higher quality of education* 
This higher quality of education will be available to all children on 
the basis of real equality and without segregation. Each Middle School 
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Complex will belong to a larger comriunity as a vhole, responsive to and 
responsible to that total community. There will be no hosts or guests. 
However different tneir outlook might be, the children will begin together 
the exploration of what mankind has learned. 
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